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322 A GOOD OLD MAN, ETC. 


A GOOD OLD MAN. 


Children, you will soon lay me in the ground. Then 
ny are to be cheerful, and drink some of this wine; 
‘or I have lived a joyful life before God all my 
days.”” (Life of Ernst Maurice Arndt. London. 
1879. P. 38.) 

THE old man sate beside the fire, 
His years fourscore and two, 

His locks were thin and wintry-white, 
But his eyes were bright and blue. 


His children’s children round him stood, 
His face with joy did shine ; 
And he called for a glass, and placed on the 
board 
A pint of the ruby wine. 


And he said, “ Now list to me, brave boys: 
I’ve lived a life, thank God! 

Full of bright hours and happy days, 
And soon beneath the sod 


“Your hands must lay my head. This glass 
I fill with thanks to Him 

Who made my cup through fourscore years 
With joy to overbrim. 


“ There might be clouds ; but they have passed ; 
For this I surely knew, 

Behind the clouds there dwelt a sun 
And a dome of glorious blue. 


“There might be frets ; but not with me 
Might fret and murmur dwell ; 

For God, I knew, was judge of all, 
And still he judgeth well. 


“Then fill the sparkling glass, brave boys, 
And quaff the wine with me, 

His gift whence flows to men all light 
And love and liberty ! 


“ And keep a stout heart in your breast, 
And trust in God, brave boys ; 

And march right forward without fear, 
And evermore rejoice. 


“ And when you lay my head, brave boys, 
Beneath the cool green sod, 

Remember how I walked in strength 
And joy before my God.” 
Good Words. JouHN Stuart BLACKIE, 


BLUE GENTIAN: A THOUGHT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GEN- 
TLEMAN.” 


I SHALL never be a child, 
With its dancing footsteps wild, 

Nor a free-footed maiden any more, 
Yet my heart leaps up to see 
The new leaf upon the tree, 
And to hear the light winds pass 
O’er the flowers in the grass, 

And for very joy brims o’er, 

As I kneel and pluck this store 

Of blue gentian. 


I shall never climb thy peak, 
Great white Alp, that cannot speak 
Of the centuries that float over thee like 
dreams, 
Dumb of all God’s secret things 
Sealed to beggars and to kings ; 
Yet I sit in a world of sight, 
Color, beauty, sound, and light, 
While at every step, meseems, 
Small sweet joys spring up, like gleams 
Of blue gentian. 


I shall not live o’er again 
This strange life, half bliss, half pain ; 
I shall sleep till Thou call’st me to arise, 
Body and soul, with new-born powers. 
If thou wakenest these poor flowers, 
Wilt thou not awaken me, 
Who am thirsting after thee ? 
Ah! when faith grows dim and dies, 
Let me think of Alpine skies 
And blue gentian. 


SPLUGEN, June, 1879. Good Words. 


THE LAMENT OF LIBANIUS.* 
Cogito, ergo sum periturus. 
Nimium vobis Humana propago 
Visa potens, Superi, propria hc si dona fuissent. 
Two things I view with ever keen surprise — 
Enduring nature and mankind that dies. 
The quenchless lamps that nightly radiance 
strew 
See not their light and know not what they 
do: 
Streams in unhasting and unresting flow 
Make joyless sport, — yet change to envious 
woe 
Our envied mirth: the everlasting hills, 
Like giant mummies, feign to mock our ill ; 
They counterfeit to see, with sightless eye, 
Our pigmy generations live and die : 
While we, alas, though fashioned in the 
womb, 
Cast longing gaze bepond our night of doom 
To that eternal dawn unshadowed by the tomb. 
We gaze, we strain our eyes, we seem to see 
That — barren hills are less and more than 


we! 

To think, like man, and yet, like nature, to 
abide, — 

This double boon to man and nature is denied ; 

This = the gods enjoy and give to none be- 
side. 


LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 
Fraser’s Magazine. 


* Libanius, one of the most eminent of the later 
pagans, was the guide, philosopher, and friend of the 
emperor Julian. He was therefore iz, yet not c/a 
more or less Christian society, whose morality he prac- 
tised, but whose faith and hope he did not share. 
Some readers wiil feel an historical, if not a personal, 
interest in reflecting for a moment on the dreary sense 
of isolation and on the restless murmurings akin to 
those contained in this ‘‘ Lament,” to which such a man 





with such surroundings was assuredly not a stranger. 
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THE FORCE BEHIND NATURE. 


From The Modern Review. 
THE FORCE BEHIND NATURE. 


Some thirty years ago, I enjoyed oppor- 
tunities of discussing with John Stuart 
Mill (whose younger brother had been for 
twelve months an inmate of my house) 
many questions of philosophy in which 
we both felt the deepest interest. Among 
these was the doctrine of causation set 
forth in his recently-published “ System 
of Logic:” “We may define the cause 
of a phenomenon to be the antecedent, 
or the concurrence of antecedents, on 
which it is invariably and unconditionally 
consequent.” I pointed out to my friend 
that when this assemblage of conditions 
is analyzed, it is uniformly found resolva- 
ble into two categories, which may be 
distinguished as the dynamical and the 
material; the former supplying the force 
or fower to which the change must be 
attributed, whilst the latter affords the 
conditions under which that power is ex- 
erted. Thus, I urged, when a man falls 
from a ladder decause (as is commonly 
said) of the breaking of the rung on which 
his foot was resting, the real or dynami- 
cal cause of his fall is the force of grav- 
ity, or attraction of the earth, which pulls 
him to the ground when his foot is no 
longer supported; the loss of support 
being only the material condition or col- 
location, which allowed the force previ- 
ously acting as pressure on the rung, to 
produce the downward motion of the man 
who stood upon it. 

To this Mr. Mill’s reply was, that the 
distinction is one of metaphysics, not of 
logic. I ventured, however, to press on 
him that to whichever department of phi- 
losophy this point is to be referred, it is 
one of fundamental importance; that, 
assuming experience as the basis of our 
knowledge, we recognize the downward 
tendency of every body heavier than air, 
by our sense of muscular tension in lift- 
ing it from the ground, or in resisting its 
descent towards the earth; and that our 
cognition of force through this form of 
sensation, being thus quite as immediate 
and direct as our cognition of motion 
through the visual sense, ought to be 
equally taken account of. 

The promulgation, about the same time, 





323 
of the doctrine of the “Correlation of 
the Physical Forces” by Professor (now 
Sir William) Grove, and the researches 
of Mr. Joule on the “ Mechanical Equiv- 
alent of Heat,” seemed to me to bring 
this view of dynamical causation into yet 
greater importance; by showing that 
what is true of that form of force which 
produces or resists mechanical (or what 
is now distinguished as mo/ar) motion, 
may be legitimately extended to those 
other forms which are manifested in the 
molecular changes that express them- 
selves in chemical action, or impress us 
with the sensations of heat, light, etc. 
Partaking of the general ignorance at 
that time prevalent in this country of 
the doctrine of “ conservation of energy,” 
already promulgated in Germany by 
Mayer and Helmholtz, I myself endeav- 
ored to carry Professor Grove’s principle 
into the domain of biology; by showing 
that what physiologists had been accus- 
tomed to call vital force, may be regarded 
as having the same “correlation” with 
the various forms of physical force as 
they have with each other.* And in the 
introduction to the fourth edition of my 
“ Human Physiology ” (published in 1853), 
I thus explicitly defined my position : — 


When this assemblage of antecedents is 
analyzed, it is uniformly found that they may 
be resolved into two categories, which may be 
distinguished as the dynamical and the mate- 
rial, the former supplying the force or power to 
which the change must be attributed, whilst 
the latter affords the conditions under which 
that power isexerted. Thus in a steam-engine 
we see the dynamical agency of heat made to 
produce mechanical power by the mode in 
which it is applied: first, to impart a mutual 
repulsion to the particles of water; and then, 
by means of that mutual repulsion, to give 
motion to the various solid parts of which the 
machine is composed. And thus, if asked 
what is the cause of the movement of the 
steam-engine, we distinguish in our reply be- 
tween the dynamical condition supplied by the 
heat, and the material condition (or assemblage 
of conditions) afforded by the “collocation” 
of the boiler, cylinder, piston, valves, etc... . 
In like manner, if we inquire into the cause of 
the germination of a seed—which has been 


* On the Mutual Relations of the Vital and Physical 
Forces, in Philos. Transact. 1850. 
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brought to the surface of the earth, after re- 
maining dormant through having been buried 
decp beneath the soil for (it may be) thousands 
of years —we are told that the phenomenon 
depends upon warmth, moisture, and oxygen ; 
but out of these we single warmth as the 
dynamical condition, whilst the oxygen and 
the water, with the organized structure of the 
seed itself, and the organic compounds which 
are stored up in its substance, constitute the 
material, 


The subsequent general recognition by 
the scientific world of the “ correlation ” 
between the forces of nature (under what- 
ever form expressed) has thus given a 
breadth of foundation to the dynamical 
doctrine of causation which it previously 
lacked ; and the doctrine having been af- 
terwards formally developed by Professor 
Bain, was summarized by J. S. Mill in the 
later editions of his “ Logic,” almost in 
the very terms in which I had originally 
propounded it to him in conversation, and 
had publicly expressed it in the extract 
just cited: “The chief practical con- 
clusion drawn by Professor Bain, bearing 
on causation, is that we must distinguish, 
in the assemblage of conditions which 
constitutes the cause of a phenomenon, 
two elements: one, the presence of a 
force; the other, the collocation or posi- 
tion of objects which is required in order 
that the force may undergo the particular 
transmutation which constitutes the phe- 
nomenon.” * Mr. Mill himself still pre- 
ferred, however, to express the principle 
in terms of motion, rather than in terms 
of force: “If the effect, or any part of 
the effect, to be accounted for consists in 
putting matter in motion, then any of the 
objects present which has lost motion 
has contributed to the effect; and this is 
the true meaning of the proposition that 
the cause is that one of the antecedents 
which exerts active force.” As this mode 
of expressing the facts is sanctioned by 
high authorities at the present time, it 
may be well for me to explain more fully 
the basis of my original contention, that 
our cognition of force is quite as imme- 
diate and direct as our cognition of mo- 
tion ; in fact (as I think I shall be able to 
prove), even more fundamental, inasmuch 


* System of Logic, 8th ed., vol. 1, p. 406. 
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as our cognition of matter itself is in 
great'degree dependent upon it. 

It has been recently well said that “all 
true science involves both the knowledge 
of nature and the knowledge of man; it 
includes the study of mind, as well as of 
matter. A philosopher may pursue either, 
but he can have no complete knowledge 
of what he investigates, without borrow- 
ing from the other department of in- 
vestigation.” * Many of the nature-phi- 
losophers who affirm that we have no 
knowledge of anything but the matter 
and motion which lie within the range 
of “experience,” show themselves very 
imperfectly acquainted with what “ex- 
perience” really means; unhesitatingly 
ranking as actual objective facts their 
own mental interpretations of the sensory 
impressions they receive from external 
objects. Many metaphysicians, on the 
other hand, have reasoned as if our con- 
cern were with mental operations alone, 
and as if the abstractions in which they 
deal had an existence fer se, without any 
relation to the phenomena of nature. But 
among the ablest thinkers of the present 
time, there seems to be now a pretty 
general recognition of the necessity for 
the replacement of the abstract definitions 
of metaphysics — so far, at least, as they 
relate to the external world — by psycho- 
logical expressions of the modes in which 
the human ego is affected by its changes. 
Thus the ordinary metaphysical definition 
of “matter” is that which possesses “ ex- 
tension.” But for this definition to con- 
vey any definite idea to our minds, we 
must know what “extension” means; 
and this, we are told, is the “ occupation of 
space.” Now, the conception of “ space,” 
in the opinion of most psychologists, is 
ordinarily derived from our interpretation 
of visual sensations; and yet these may 
be altogether deceptive. When we look 
at a window from a short distance, we 
cannot tell by the use of our eyes alone 
whether the space included by its frame 
is void, or is occupied by a perfectly trans- 
parent and colorless glass. A glass globe 
is held up in front of it, and we cannot 


* Natural Theology of the Doctrine of the Forces. 
By Professor Benjamin Martin, of the University of the 
City of New York. 
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tell by looking at it whether it is empty, 
or is filled with pure water or some other 
transparent colorless liquid. And we can 
take no cognisance by our vision of the 
atmosphere which surrounds us, unless 
its transparence is interfered with by mist 
or fog. Clearly, then, our visual sense 
cannot fer se furnish us with a satisfac- 
tory definition of matter.* 

Now that we have got rid of the fiction 
of “imponderables,” we might fall back 
on a definition of matter —in use before 
that fiction was invented—as that which 
possesses “ ponderosity” or weight. But 
what is weight? The downward ten- 
dency, it may be replied, in virtue of 
which all unsupported bodies fall to the 
earth. But what is this “tendency”? 
We might see any number of bodies fall- 
ing to the ground, and might frame a 
correct law of their motion, without hav- 
ing the remotest conception of their pos- 
sessing that downward fressure, which 
we at once recognize when we take a 
lump of lead or iron into our hands; and 
it is obviously on our cognition of this 
pressure, that our idea of weight or pon- 


derosity is based. Now the instrumen- 
tality through which we take cognisance 


of it seems to me to be threefold. In the 
first place, we have the sense of simple 
pressure on the tactile surface ; as when, 
the hand passively resting on a table, a 
weight is laid upon it. Secondly, we rec- 
ognize it by the sense of ¢ezsion which we 
experience when a weight is attached to 
a pendent limb, and which we refer to the 
muscles and ligaments which are thus put 
on the stretch; or when, the hand resting 
on the top of a cylinder of glass placed 
over an air-pump, the air is exhausted 
from beneath, so as to make us fee/ the 


* According to Professor Bain, the conception of 
space is essentially based on the sense of muscular ten- 
sion which, according to him, we experience in the 
ordinary movements of our eyes. But I am satisfied 
that this is physiologically erroneous. These move- 
ments are ordinarily guided, as Professor Alison long 
ago contended, and as Professor Helmholtz and I my- 
self have since experimentally proved, by the visual, 
not by the muscular sense; and it is only when we put 
the muscles to an unusual strain, as when our visual 
axes converge on an object brought nearer and nearer 
to the eyes, or when we entirely exclude light from the 
retina, that we experience any sense of tension in their 
muscles. 
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downward “ pressure of the atmosphere.” 
In these two cases, the mind is the pas- 
sive recipient of the sensory impressions. 
But, thirdly, when we determinately lift a 
weight or hold it suspended by our hands, 
we experience, in addition to the sense of 
pressure and the sense of tension, a sense 
of effort, which we recognize as an imme- 
diate revelation of consciousness, not 
referrible to any physical impression, but 
of the same kind as that which we experi- 
ence in a purely mental act, such as the 
fixation of the attention. And a little 
consideration will, I think, make it clear 
that it is on this “sense of effort” in re- 
sisting downward pressure, that our cog- 
nition of weight is essentially based. 

For, in the first place, the continuance 
of a moderate pressure on the cutaneous 
surface, like other sensory impressions 
that become habitual, soon ceases to 
affect us sensorially; for we cognosce 
rather the changes in the states of our 
sense-organs, than the states themselves. 
Or, again, we may suffer under a tem- 
porary or permanent paralysis of the cu- 
taneous sense, that may prevent our feel- 
ing the contact of the body we are lifting 
or supporting; and yet, recognizing its 
downward pressure in other ways, we can 
put our muscles into action to antagonize 
it. But, secondly, this paralysis may ex- 
tend to the muscular sense, so that the 
feeling of muscular tension is wanting, as 
well as that of contact-pressure; and yet 
none the less can a weight be lifted or 
sustained by a conscious effort, provided 
that the deficiency of the guiding sensa- 
tions ordinarily derived from the muscle 
itself is supplied by the sight. A woman 
whose arm is sensorially but not moto- 
rially paralyzed, can hold up her child as 
long as she looks at it; and a man affected 
with the like paralysis of his legs, can 
stand and walk while looking at his feet. 
But, thirdly, since the mental sense of 
effort is experienced in every determinate 
exercise of our muscular power, and is, as 
all experience teaches, a necessary con- 
dition of that exercise; since, again, it is 
proportioned to the exertion we put forth, 
and continues as long as that exertion is 
sustained, —it is in this, and not in the 
cutaneous or muscular impressions, which 
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are (so to speak) accidental, that (as it 
seems to me) we find the real basis of our 
cognition of the “ ponderosity ” of matter. 
ut “ponderosity” cannot be consid- 
ered an essential property of matter, being 
merely the “accident” of the earth’s at- 
traction for bodies lying within its range. 
This attraction varies with the distance 
of a body from the centre of the earth; 
and a body occupying the common centre 
of gravity of the earth and sun would be 
equally drawn towards both, and would 
consequently have no “weight.” We 
must, therefore, seek a satisfactory defini- 
tion of matter elsewhere; and we find the 
clue to it in the consideration that the 
sense of effort we experience in antago- 
nizing the downward pressure of a body, 
is but a particular case of our more gen- 
eral cognition of resistance. When we 
project our hand against a hard and fixed 
solid body, our consciousness of its re- 
sistance to our pressure is exactly that 
which we experience when we try to raise 
a weight that we have not strength to 
lift; whilst if that solid be either yielding 
in its parts or movable as a whole, we 
measure its resistance, as in lifting a 
weight, by our sense of the effort neces- 
sary to overcome it. When we move our 
hand through a liquid, we are conscious 
of a resistance to its motion, which is 
eater or less according to the “ viscos- 
ity” of the liquid. And when we move 
our open hand through air at rest, we are 
still conscious of a resistance, our sense 
of it being augmented by an extension of 
the surface moved, as in the act of fan- 
ning; whilst if the air is in motion, we 
feel its pressure on the sail of a boat by 
the “pull” of the sheet we hold in our 
hand, or on the sails of a windmill by the 
rotation it imparts, the force of which we 
can estimate by the effort we must put 
forth to resist it. Attenuate any kind of 
air or gas as we may, its resistance can 
still be made apparent by the like com- 
munication of its own motion to solid 
bodies. Thus, in Mr. Crookes’s wonder- 
ful radiometer, a set of vanes poised on 
a pivot within a globe of glass exhausted 
to a millionth of its ordinary gaseous 
contents, is whirled round by the move- 
ment excited in the molecules of that 
residual millionth, either by the heat of 
the radiant beam falling on the surface of 
the globe, or by the passage of an elec- 
tric current across its interior; and the 
mechanical force required to impart that 
motion can be measured with precision, 
by bringing it into comparison with some 
other force (as that of gravity) of which 
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we can take immediate cognisance. And 
thus, as Herbert Spencer remarks, by the 
decomposition of our knowledge of any 
form of matter into simpler and simpler 
components, we must come at last to the 
simplest, to the ultimate material, to the 
substratum; and this we find in the zm- 
pression of resistance we receive through 
what we may call our “ force-sense.” * 


Such being the teachings alike of gen- 
eral and of scientific experience, I cannot 
but feel surprised that any persons claim- 
ing the title of philosophers should affirm 
that we know nothing except matter and 
motion, and that force is a creation of 
our own imagination. One might sup- 
pose such persons to be either destitute 
of the “ force-sense,” or to have based 
their philosophical system upon the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies which they 
can only see, instead of upon those mun- 
dane phenomena in the cognition of which 
they can bring their ands to the assist- 
ance of their eyes. How essential this 
assistance is to the formation of correct 
conceptions of the solid forms and rela- 
tive positions of the objects around us, 
is known to every one who has studied 
the physiology of the senses. Should we 
not think it absurd on the part of any one 
who possesses in the use of his hands 
the means of detecting the error of his 
visual perceptions, if he were to base a 
superstructure of reasoning — still more 
to found a whole system of philosophy — 
upon the latter alone? Yet such appears 
to me to be the position of those who 
deny our direct cognition of force. 

Let us suppose (if possible) a man who 
had enjoyed the full use of his eyes, but 
whose limbs had been completely para- 
lyzed from infancy, looking on at a game 
of billiards. He would see a succession 
of motions connected by regular sequence 
—the motion of the arm of the player, 
the stroke of the cue, the roll of the ball, 
its contact with another ball, the move- 
ment of the second ball, the change of 
direction or the entire stop of the first, 
the rebound of balls from the cushion in 
altered directions, and so on. And he 
might frame a statement in “terms of 
motion” of all that passes before his 
eyes, thinking this all he can know. But 
suppose the limbs of such a man to be 
suddenly endowed with the ordinary pow- 


* Herbert Spencer considers the cognition of re- 
sistance to be essentially derived from the sense of 
muscular tension. I have already expressed my reason 
for now dissexting from this view, which I myself for- 
merly held. 
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ers of sensation and movement; let him 
take the cue into his hands and himself 
strike the ball; let him hold his hand on 
the table so that the rolling ball shall 
strike it and make him feel its impact; 
let him hold the second ball and feel the 
shock imparted to it by the stroke of the 
first. Can any one deny that he would 
thus acquire a dynamical conception link- 
ing together the whole succession of 
phenomena, which he was previously quite 
incapable of forming; that this dynamical 
conception is quite as directly based upon 
the experience derived through his 
“force-sense,” as his kinetic expression 
was upon that derived through his visual 
sense; and that this cognition of the 
force producing the motions is, therefore, 
fully as much entitled to be introduced 
into a logical doctrine of causation, as 
the visual cognition of the motions them- 
selves? If it be replied that we have no 
proof that the movement of the ball we 
strike is produced by the force which we 
consciously exert in striking it, I simply 
nF that we have as much proof of it as 
we have of anything which rests upon 
universal experience, and which we can 
verify experimentally as often as we 
choose to try — quite as much as we have 
of the existence of anything whatever that 
is external to ourselves. 


Let us take, again, the simple case of 


magnetic attraction. A man who knows 
nothing of magnetism sees a piece of 
iron, brought within a certain distance of 
what looks like a horseshoe bar of the 
same metal, suddenly jump towards its 
approximated ends ; and might, as before, 
correctly express the fact in “terms of 
motion.” But let him take the piece of 
iron in his hands, so as to feel the “ pull” 
upon it when brought sufficiently near the 
magnet, and he then becomes conscious, 
through his force-sense, of a power of 
which he was before utterly ignorant. 
Thus, as it seems to me, an analysis of 
those psychical experiences, on which all 
our cognitions of the physical universe 
around us are really based, irresistibly 
lands us in the conclusion that, as Her- 
bert Spencer expresses it, “all the sen- 
sations through which the external world 
is known to us, are explicable by us only 
as resulting from certain forms of force; ” 
the direct derivation of our conception of 
force from our own experience of muscu- 
lar tension (or as I should myself say, 
from our own sense of effort) being “a 
fact which no metaphysical quibbling can 
set aside.” In the words of the able 
American writer I have already quoted, 
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“ The conception of force is one of those 
universal ideas which belong of necessity 
to the intellectual furniture of every 
human mind.” By no one has the prin- 
ciple for which I am contending, been 
more clearly and more authoritatively ex- 
pressed than by Sir John Herschel, a 
philosopher who united to his wonderful 

rasp of nature-phenomena a_ profound 
insight into the action of thie mind of man 
in the interpretation of them: — 


Whatever attempts have been made by met- 
aphysical writers to reason away the connec- 
tion of cause and effect, and fritter it down 
into the unsatisfactory relation of habitual 
[unconditional] sequence, it is certain that the 
conception of some more real and intimate 
connection is quite as strongly impressed upon 
the human mind as that of the existence of an 
external world, the vindication of whose reality 
has, strange to say, been regarded as an 
achievement of no common merit in the annals 
of this branch of philosophy. It is our own 
immediate consciousness of effort, when we 
exert force to put matter in motion or to op- 

ose and neutralize force, which gives us this 
internal conviction of Power and causation, so 
far as it relates to the material world. (Treat- 
ise on “ Astronomy” in Lardner’s “ Cyclopx- 
dia,” p. 232.) 


Man’s position as the “interpreter of 
nature ” may be not inaptly likened (as it 
seems to me) to that of an intelligent ob- 
server of the working of a cotton-factory, 
with whose mechanical arrangements he 
is entirely unacquainted, and of whose 
moving power he knows nothing what- 
ever. He is taken into a vast apartment,* 
in which he is at first utterly bewildered 
by the number and variety of the move- 
ments going on around him; but, by 
directing his attention to the several ma- 
chines, serzatim, he is able to arrive ata 
classification of them, according to the 
kind of work which each does. Thus he 
finds one set carding the cotton-wool sup- 
plied to it, so that its confused tangle 
gives place to a parallel laying of the 

bres. He would see another taking up 
the bundles of carded wool, and drawing 
them out (after repeated doublings to 
secure uniformity) into a long, soft cord. 
This cord he would then trace into the 
roving machine, which, by a continuation 
of the drawing process, further reduces 
its thickness, at the same time giving it a 
slight twist to increase its tenacity, so 
that it admits of being then wound upon 


* In one of the flax-spinning mills belonging to the 
Marshalls of Leeds, the whole of the work is done on 
one floor, covering (I believe) two acres of ground, in- 
stead of in the usual building of several stories. 
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bobbins. Thence he would trace the cord 
into the sfiuning machine, which at the 
same time stretches and twists the cord, 
producing from it a yarn whose fineness 
might vary considerably in different ma- 
chines. Finally, he would see the spun 
yarn carried, some as weft and some as 
woof, into the Aower-loom, from which it 
emerges as woven cloth — the final result- 
ant of the whole series of operations. 

Concentrating now his attention upon 
any one of these machines, he studies its 
wheels, levers, and other moving parts, 
and tries to comprehend their several 
actions and the bearing of these upon 
each other. By long and scrutinizing 
observation he masters the whole series 
of sequences, and traces the distribution 
of motion from a single large axis, through 
the hundreds (it may be) of separate pieces 
of the machine directly or indirectly con- 
nected with it; and he might thus frame 
a description of the working of the ma- 
chine, which might be perfectly correct 
so far as it goes, and which yet would be 
defective in one most essential particular 
— the statement of the force or ower by 
which it is moved. For, so far as mere 
visual observation could teach him, the 
machine might be self-moving; and he 
might thus attribute to each kind an zz- 
herent power of carding, roving, drawing, 
ras or weaving, as the case might 

e. 

Carrying his observations further, and 
noticing that one or another of these ma- 
chines comes to a standstill, but resumes 
its motion after an interval, he may in- 
clude this occasional suspension also in 
his general expression; but, perplexed 
by the want of any regularity in its inter- 
vals, he will seek some further explana- 
tion. Continuing his patient watch, he 
will see that the stoppage of the machine 
follows the pulling of a handle by the 
man in attendance upon it, and that when 
the handle is pulled the other way, the 
machine goes on again; and thus he will 
be led to introduce a certain position of 
this handle as one of the antecedent con- 
ditions of the machine’s action. Still 
pursuing his inquiries, he finds out that 
the axes of the several machines are all 
in mechanical relation with one great lon- 
gitudinal shaft, being connected with it 
either by continuous bands passing round 
pulleys, or by trains of wheelwork: and 
at last he discovers the important fact, 
that the movement of the handle which 
stops the machine breaks the continuity 
of that relation, shifting a strap from a 
“fast” to a “loose” pulley, or throwing 
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the wheelwork “out of gear;” while the 
converse movement, which restores that 
continuity, is followed by the renewed 
action of the machine, which goes on 
until the continuity is again broken. Thus 
he will be led to regard its maintenance 
as essential to the working of the ma- 
chine ; but nothing that he has yet learned 
explains to him wy it is essential. He 
has only got at the material collocation 
which his educated vision enables him to 
recognize ; and for anything he knows to 
the contrary, the change in that colloca- 
tion may be zz ztse/f adequate to deter- 
mine the result. 

But let him lay hold of the band which 
stretches between the main shaft and the 
axis of one machine, or attempt to stay 
with his hand the rotation of the train of 
wheels which connects it with another, — 
he then at once becomes conscious, 
through his “force-sense,” of the fower 
which the band or the wheelwork is the 
instrument of conveying; and as he finds 
that the “ pull” upon his hand is just the 
same whether the machine is in motion 
or not, provided that the band or wheel 
remains in mechanical connection with 
the main shaft, he comes to the conviction 
that the source of the power is in the 
shaft, and that, so far from any one of the 
machines having an inherent power of 
movement, its motion entirely depends 
upon the force supplied to it from the 
shaft. And when, under the guidance of 
this conception, he again examines the 
working of the several kinds of machine, 
he finds that while the ower is the same 
for all, the diversity in their respective 
products is traceable to the diversity in 
their construction —that is, to the mate- 
rial collocations through which the one 
moving force exerts itself in action. 

But having thus acquired the notion of 
moving power, and having satisfied him- 
self of the derivation of the force that 
gives motion to each of the entire aggre- 
gate of machines, from one main shaft, 
our inquirer finds himself again posed. 
Has this shaft itself an inherent power of 
motion ; or does it derive that power from 
any ulterior source? He sees the shaft 
apparently terminate in the two end-walls 
of the building; and, finding no evidence 
of its connection with anything else, he 
may feel himself drawn towards the con- 
clusion that it moves of ztse/f— that is, 
by the “potency” of its own material 
constitution. But before adopting this 
rationale, he sees all the machines stop 
at once, and finds that the shaft also has 
ceased to revolve. Here is a new and 
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startling phenomenon. After pondering 
on it for an hour, and carefully looking 
out for an explanation, he sees the shaft 
and its connected machines resume their 
motion, and yet is certain that no agency 
visible to him has had any concern in 
that renewal. By continued watching, he 
finds this suspension and renewal to be 
periodical, so that he can frame a law 
that shall express them in terms of ¢zme. 
Thus he might give a complete phenome- 
nal account of the action of the shaft, 
which should be perfectly consistent with 
the assumption of its “inherent ‘potency,” 
and which might be sufficiently satisfac- 
tory to his mind to justify him in believing 
that there is no more to be learned about 
it. But not wishing to leave anything 
uninvestigated, he goes round to ¢he other 
side of the wall. There he finds that one 
end of the shaft comes through it, and is 
in mechanical connection with either a 
steam-engine or a water-wheel; and by 
watching what occurs when its motion is 
checked and renewed, he sees that the 
engineer shuts-off, or turns-on, either the 
steam generated in the boiler of the steam- 
engine, or the descending water whose 
motion drives the wheel. 

I shall not weary the patience of such 
readers as may have followed me thus far, 
by tracing out in like detail the further 
steps of the inquiry; but shall land them 
in the final conclusion now accepted by 
every man of science—that the power 
exerted in both these cases is drawn 
from solar radiation: the fall of the water 
which gives motion to the water-wheel, 
being merely the return of that which has 
been pumped up as vapor by the sun’s 
heat; whilst the combustion of coal from 
which steam-power is derived, reproduces, 
as active force or “energy,” the sunshine 
that exerted itself during the carbonifer- 
ous period in dissociating carbonic acid 
and water into the hydrocarbons of coal 
and the oxygen of atmosphere, whose 
recombination gives forth heat and light. 
And if we look still further back for the 
source of the sun’s radiant energy, we 
should find it, perhaps, in the progressive 
consolidation of the primeval “ fire-mist” 
— nebular matter. 

But whence nebular matter? And 
whence the force which draws its parti- 
cles together, and which manifests itself 
as light and heat during their consolida- 
tion? Here we come to a wall, to the 
other side of which we seem at present to 
have no access. 

But zs there no other side? Does not 
the whole course of the preceding in- 





quiry show the unsatisfaction (if I may 
revive an obsolete word) of resting in any 
inherent “potency” of matter as_ the 
ultima ratio of the existing kosmos? If 
we think the man foolish who supposes 
the main shaft of a cotton-mill to turn of 
itself, merely because he sees it appar- 
ently end in a wall which conceals from 
him the source of its motive power, are 
we not really chargeable with the like 
folly if we attribute self-motion to the 
ultimate molecules of matter, merely be- 
cause the power that moves them is hid 
from our sight? The mere physicist may 
see no possible way further. But thereis 
a philosophy which has fully as true and 
as broad a haste in man’s psychical expe- 
rience, as can be claimed for the fabric of 
physical science; and in the admirable 
words of the great master 1 have already 
quoted (Sir John Herschel in his “ Fa- 
miliar Lectures on Scientific Subjects,” 
p- 460), I shall sum up an argument which 
this paper is intended rather to illustrate 
and enforce by an appeal to the familiar 
facts of consciousness, than to present in 
strict logical form : — 


In the mental sense of effort, clear to the ap- 
prehension of every one who has ever per- 
formed a voluntary act, which is present at the 
instant when the determination to do a thing 
is carried out into the act of doing it, we have 
a consciousness of immediate and personal 
causation which cannot be disputed or ignored. 
And when we see the same kind of act per- 
formed by another, we never hesitate in as- 
suming for him that consciousness which we 
recognize in ourselves; and in this case we 
can verify our conclusion by oral communica- 
tion. In the only case in which we are ad- 
mitted into any personal knowledge of the 
origin of force, we find it connected (possibly 
by intermediate links untraceable by our facul- 
ties, yet indisputably connected) with volition, 
and by inevitable consequence, with motive, 
with zzéellect, and with all those attributes of 
mind in which personality consists. 


As a physiologist, I most fully recog- 
nize the fact that the physical hoes ex- 
erted by the body of man is not generated 
de novo by his will, but is derived from 
the oxidation of the constituents of his 
food. But holding it as equally certain, 
because the fact is capable of verification 
by every one as often as he chooses to 
make the experiment, that, in the per- 
formance of every volitional movement, 
that physical force is put in action, di- 
rected, and controlled, by the individual 
personality or ego, I deem it just as ab- 
surd and illogical to affirm that there is 
no place for a God in nature, originating, 
directing, and controlling its forces by 
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his will, as it would be to assert that there 
is no place in man’s body for his con- 
scious mind. 

WILLIAM B. CARPENTER. 


HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE rectory at Markham Royal was a 
pretty house, situated on a little elevation, 
with pretty lawns and gardens, and a pad- 
dock at the foot of a little height open to 
the lawn, where there was a tent erected, 
and plenty of space forthe games. Spec- 
tators of the higher class constituted quite 
another little party in the pretty slope of 
the gardens, where they were walking 
about in bright-colored groups, and pay- 
ing their various greetings to the rector 
and his daughter when the little Mark- 
hams arrived. Their appearance was a 
great disappointment to the company in 

eneral, and especially to Dolly Stain- 
orth herself, who was the hostess and the 
soul of everything that was going on. 
The rector himself was old and not able 
to take much trouble. He had a large 
family of sons and daughters, who were 
all married and out in the world, with the 
exception of the youngest of all, Dolly, 
who was a little younger than Alice Mark- 
ham, and a model of everything that a 
clergyman’s daughter ought to be. Frank, 
the youngest son, a young barrister, who 
still called the rectory home, and was gen- 
erally present on all important occasions, 
was the only other member of the family 
in whom Markham Royal took any very 
great interest, and he was absent to-day, 
to the great annoyance of his sister, who 
all the afternoon had been looking out, 
shading her eyes, directly in the line of 
the sun, which made the highroad one 
white and blazing line — looking for the 
carriage from the Chase, which might, 
Dolly hoped, bring her the only compen- 
sation possible for her brother’s absence. 
Alice was an unfailing aid in all such 
emergencies, and Lady Markham’s gra- 
cious presence made everything go well 
among the great people on the lawn. 
Also, this time at least, there was another 
possibility that made Dolly’s heart beat. 
It had been whispered among the girls 
for some time past that the birthday of 
Alice being near, and Paul almost certain 
to come home for that family festivity, he 
might in all likelihood be calculated upon 
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for the rectory too; in which case Alice 
and he would remain for supper after- 
wards, and the day would be a white day. 
Not many entertainments of a lively de- 
scription came in Dolly’s way. She had 
to drive out solemnly with her father now 
and then, and attend garden parties 
which were not always very amusing ; but 
this day had been marked out as an ex- 
ception to all others. After the school- 
feast, which was the laborious part of it, 
and in which she was to be helped by the 
people she admired and loved most in the 
world, there was to be the much more 
exquisite pleasure of the domestic party 
after, talks, and songs, and strolls in the 
moonlight, and a whole little romance of 
happiness. Frank and Alice, whom it 
would be almost delight enough to pair 
together, to see “talking to each other,” 
and Paul — perhaps it was part of Dolly’s 
training as, in a way, mother of the parish, 
that she should make her little plans with 
extreme regularity and perfection of all 
the details. This anticipation had given 
her strength for all the preparations of 
the school-feast. There was no curate 
to take any share of the responsibility ; 
everything came upon her own small 
shoulders, young and delicate as_ they 
were. But what of that! With’such aid 
and such a recompense, Dolly did not 
care what trouble she took. It was her 


duty in any case, but duty became a kind 
of paradise when pursued in company 


with Frank and Alice and Paul. Alas! 
the morning’s post had brought a letter 
from Frank announcing his inability to 
appear. Was it for a serious cause which 
his sister could accept? Alas, no! only 
for a cricket match, which he preferred — 
certainly preferred — to the rectory lawn 
and Alice Markham. Frank was false, 
but the others must prove true. When 
did any one ever know the Markhams to 
fail ? hen the four children appeared, 
Dolly detached herself from Lady West- 
land, whom with a much disturbed atten- 
tion she had been entertaining. 

“Why are they so late?” she cried. 

“Oh, Dolly,” said Bell, half pleased to 
be of so much importance, half sorry to 
convey bad news; “they are not coming 
at all! They have gone off to Oxford, 
papa, mamma, and Alice; there is some- 
thing the matter with Paul.” 

Poor little Dolly never could tell how 
she bore this blow. Suddenly the whole 
scene became dim before her, swimming 
in two big tears which flooded her eyes. 
She had indeed said to herself that she 
would not “build upon” the coming of 
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Paul; but Alice and Frank she had a 
right to build upon. 

“* My dear child, what is the matter?” 
cried Lady Westland, whose eyes were 
as keen as needles. 

Dolly, though she was still blind with 
the sudden moisture, recovered her wits 
more quickly than she recovered her eye- 
sight. 

“] think I shall cry,” she said. “I 
can’t help it. Alice is not coming; and 
Alice was all my hope. There is no one 
such a help as she is. I don’t know what 
I shall do without her.” 

It was a kind of comfort to Dolly to 
think that Ada Westland would be 
wounded by an estimate which showed 
how little her services were thought of; 
and this, perhaps, though not at alla 
right feeling for a good little clergy- 
woman, helped her to recover herself, as 
it was so necessary she should do. 

The children were assembling in the 
paddock, all in their best clothes, with the 
schoolmistress and the Sunday-school 
teachers, and a few favored villagers. 
There was the tea to make for them, the 
games to organize, to keep everything 
going; and all the garden walks were 
occupied by idle people who were doing 
nothing to ete, and from whom no help 
could be expected. Her old maid, who 
had been her nurse, and who was Dolly’s 
chief support in the household, and old 
George, the old manservant who man- 
aged the male department at the rectory, 
were both required to hand tea, and at- 
tend upon these fine people, who did all 
they could to detain Dolly herself, stop- 
ping her as she hurried down to the field 
of action, to tell her that it was a pretty 
scene. Dolly was far too good a girl, and 
too thoroughly trained to the duties of 
her position, to dwell at that moment upon 
her disappointment. But whenever she 
paused for a moment, whenever the din 
of the voices and teacups experienced a 
lull, it came back to her. Poor little 
Dolly! She had everything on her shoul- 
ders. There wasa line of chairs arranged 
under the lime-trees on the lawn for the 
great people of the parish —the Trevors 
and the Westlands — apart from the 
crowd of smaller people who came and 
went. Among these few local magnates 
the rector meandered, and it was to them 
that old George’s services were specially 
dedicated. They had the best of the tea, 
which Dolly grudged greatly, and the best 
position, and the best attendance; and 
considered themselves to be doing a duty 
which they owed to the parish in thus 





countenancing the school-feast. They 
considered that they were doing their 
duty; but at the same time, in the ab- 
sence of anything better, they liked it as 
Bell and Marie did, because, such as it 
was, it was a party, though only a school- 
feast. Old Admiral Trevor was seated 
in the sunniest spot, for warmth, as his 
daughters explained, was everything to 
him. He sat there, cooking in the heat 
of the August afternoon, with poor Miss 
Trevor close by, divided between the 
necessity of —— close to him and the 
love of the grateful shade behind. The 
old admiral talked a great deal, mumbling 
between his toothless gums with the 
greatest energy, and very indignant when 

e was asked a second time what he had 
said. Miss Trevor, though she was deaf 
and used an ear-trumpet, always heard 
her father, and was very quick and clever 
in interpreting him, so as to save what 
she called “unpleasantness.” Beside the 
Trevors were the Westlands — the whole 
four of them —father, mother, son, and 
daughter. They were new people, and 
therefore deeply impressed with the ne- 
cessity of “ countenancing” the parish in 
which they had bought a house and park, 
and which they tried to patronize as if it 
belonged to them. They were very rising 
people, very rich, and fond of finding 
themselves in good company, even at a 
school-feast; for naturally such people 
get on much better in towns, where there 
are all sorts of visitors, than in the coun- 
try where everybody knows all about their 
pedigree and belongings. Dolly’s only 
real help was Miss Matilda Trevor, the 
second daughter of the admiral, a plain, 
good woman, but so shortsighted that she 
had to put her nose into everything before 
she could see it. Some of the smaller 
lights of Markham, Mrs. Booth and her 
niece from Rosebank, and young Mrs. 
Rossiter, the doctor’s wife, might have 
been of a little use; but their heads were 
turned by the offer the rector inadver- 
tently made of the chairs reserved for the 
Markhams on the lawn. When they had 
such a chance of distinction, of making 
their “position” quite apparent, and 
showing their equality with the county 
people, who could wonder that these 
ladies threw over the children and Dolly, 
though not without many compunctions? 
Poor ladies ! they did not make very much 
of it; they talked to each other, which 
they could do any day, and now and then 
got a word from Miss Trevor, who poked 
out her trumpet for the answer, frighten- 
ing Mrs. Rossiter out of her wits. 
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This, however, accomplished the de- 
sertion of Dolly, leaving her altogether to 
herself. It was a pretty scene, as every- 
body said. The people who were walking 
about the garden dropped off as the after- 
noon went on, but the great people sat it 
out; though they paused to say it was a 
pretty scene, they were busy with their 
own talk, and had nothing else to do that 
was of any importance. The admiral had 
got into an argument with Lord Westland 
about the new ironclads, if argument that 
could be called which consisted of vitu- 
peration on the part of the old sailor and 
amiable remonstrances from the new 
lord. 

“ Ships,” the bigoted old seaman cried, 
the foam flying from his lips, “1 doncall- 
?em ships.” He ran his words into each 
other, which made him very difficult to 
understand. “Shtinking old tin-kettles, 
old potshanpans, that’s what I call ’em. 
Set a seaman afloatin’em shlike puttin- 
?emdownamine. I don’ callit afloat.” 


“My dear sir,” said Lord Westland, 
blandly, “there may be something in 
what you say; but we might as well try 
to confine the waves of the sea, as a 
certain king did, as to keep back science. 
Science, admiral, must have her way.” 


“ Let’erhav’erway,” cried the old man, 
“down to the bottom of sheshamind. 
One good seamansh worth more ’ana ship- 
load o’ph’losophers. Let’emmanerown- 
ships ; let’emman their own ships. Crew 
o’ph’losophers_ shtead-o’seamen. Bust 
theirboilershoften shtheylike and devil a 
harm.” 

“He says the new ships should have 
crews of philosophers,” said Miss Trevor, 
tranquilly, putting up her hand to silence 
the anxious “I did not catch your last 
remark,” to which Lord Westland was 
about to give utterance. The peer shook 
his indulgent head. 

“My dear admiral, philosophers, 
though it may please you and me, who are 
old-fashioned, to rail at them, are rapidly 
becoming the masters of the world.” 

“Mashters-o fiddishticks,”’ said the 
old sailor. ‘“ Put’emdown the d——d 
ratholes, shee how theylikeitthemselves, 
Old coalmineshunder water, call that a 
ship! None o’ God’shair, noneoGod’sh- 
light — all machines an’gasburnersh. 
Smasherownconsortsh —run_ everythin’ 
down — ’chept enemish!” he sputtered 
forth triumphantly, with a laugh of angry 
triumph in his own argument. 

“He says they run everything down, 
except the enemy,” said Miss Trevor. 
“TI should like myself to know why there 
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are so many collisions nowadays. My 
father says it is all science and boilers. 
Why is it, Lord Westland?” And she 
put up that ear-trumpet, of which every- 
body was afraid, for her noble neighbor’s 
use. 

“ Did you hear that last piece of news 
about the Markhams ?” said Lady West- 
land. “ All off at a moment’s notice, the 
very day they were expected here. They 
really ought to have waited and showed 
themselves, and not given color to all the 
stories that are about.” 

“ Are there stories about? I have not 
heard any. Markham only came home 
two days ago. Do you mean about the 
ministry? Is it supposed to be inse- 
cure?” 

“Oh, no,” cried Lady Westland, with 
an ineffable smile. ‘The ministry —oh, 
no, Mr. Stainforth; that is much too 
well served with the best and most influ- 
ential support. The opposition need not 
trouble themselves about that.” 

Lady Westland looked at her husband 
with honest admiration. He was a con- 
sistent supporter of government, and 
standing, as he did, with his legs wide 
apart and his shoulders squared, fearing 
with dread the necessity of speaking 
into the trumpet, and preparing himself 
for the effort, he looked a very substan- 
tial prop. 

“ Ah, to be sure,” said the rector, “I 
forgot for the moment we take different 
sides.” 

“‘ My dear rector, how you, a dignified 
clergyman and a man of family, can take 
the Liberal side!” said Lady Westland. 
“It seems more than one can believe. 
But, oh no—oh dear no! of course I 
would not for the world say a word to 
weaken old ties or change convictions. 
An opinion that has stood the test of 
years is a sacred thing. But I did not 
mean anything political. Don’t you know, 
dear Mr. Stainforth, the very sad stories 
that are told everywhere about Paul?” 

“What has Paul been doing?” said the 
old rector. He did not himself very much 
approve of Paul. Staying up to read was 
a new sort of idea which had not been 
thought of in his day. He did not much 
believe in young fellows reading when a 
set of them got together. “Much more 
om | they are staying up for some mis- 
chief,” he had said when he heard of it, 
and in consequence he was not disin- 
clined or unprepared to hear that there 
were stories about Paul. 

“Did not you hear what he did? He 
brought some frightful Radical agitator, 
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some public-house politician — so they 
say — to the Chase, and made poor a 
Markham take him in, and gave her all 
sorts of trouble. I believe Sir William 
has scarcely spoken to him since for 
being so silly. But we all know what a 
devoted sasthes Lady Markham is; for 
my part, I think one’s husband has the 
first claim. And now they say he is in- 
veigled into scme engagement, and is 
going to be sent off to the colonies and 
got rid of in that way.” 

“I think there must be some mistake,” 
said the rector. ‘Men don’t send their 
heirs to the colonies, nor get rid of them, 
except for very serious causes.” 

“Oh, I am so glad you stand up for 
Paul. I will never believe it,” said Ada 
Westland. “ Paul inveigled into any en- 
gagement! How could you believe it, 
Mr. Stainforth? He is as proud as Luci- 
fer. He thinks none of us fit to pick up 
his handkerchief. Oh, I know, we are all 
supposed to be on our promotion, waiting 
till he may be pleased to look at us. I, 
and Dolly too — but he never did conde- 
scend to look at us. If he were to marry, 
after that, a girl off the streets ——” 

“ Ada, my love, for heaven’s sake take 
care how you talk!” 

“Oh, there is nobody but the rector, 
mamma, and he knows we girls are not 
such fools as we are made to look. If 
Paul Markham were to marry that sort of 
person, I should laugh. It would be our 
revenge — Dolly’s and mine —whom he 
never would condescend to look at. It 
would be nuts to me.” 

“Did you ever hear anything so vul- 
gar?” said Mrs. Booth to Mrs. Rossiter. 
“TI never could abide that girl. They 
have all thrown her and themselves at 
Paul Markham’s head. New people as 
they are, and shoddy people, they would 
give their eyes to have her married into 
such an old county family.” 

“ But it is not true w a Dolly,” said 
the doctor’s wife. ‘“ Dolly has not such a 
notion in her head. Her mind is full of 
the parish, and her father, and Frank. I 
don’t believe such an idea as getting mar- 
ried ever crossed her mind at all.” 

“Hem!” said Mrs. Booth, with a 
doubtful little cough, “I should not like 
to swear to that. What did you say, Lady 
Westland — haven’t I heard it? ell, I 
have heard something about strange vis- 
itors. It appears there have been several 
people at Markham lately whom nobody 
has been asked to meet.” 


“ That is very significant ; I call it very 


significant. When one’s own friends 
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cease to introduce their friends to us, it 
is a token that all is not well. Don’t you 
think so?” said Lady Westland, softly 
smiling on the doctor’s wife. 

Mrs. Rossiter’s sympathies were all 
with the people who were being assailed. 
But the Westlands were very fine people, 
much more “difficult to know” than the 
Markhams, and the doctor had not yet 
got a very distinct footing at the Towers. 
His young wife thought of her husband's 
position, and acquiesced with a sigh. 

“But it is not like them,” she said. 
“ The Markhams are so hospitable ; they 
are such nice people; they are always 
kind.” 

“ Yes, they ask all sorts of people. It 
is extraordinary the people one meets 
there,” Lady Westland said ; which made 
Mrs. Rossiter’s cheek flame, and was a 
very just recompense to her for her infi- 
delity. And then there was a pause, and 
the boom of Admiral Trevor’s bass, and. 
the titillation of his sh’s came in like the 
chorus. He was still holding forth on the 
subject of the “ Devastation.” 

“1 don’t wish’em any harm,” said the 
old sailor, “ I wish e-may all go down in 
port like that one t’other day. Wishem 
wherever shure to be looked after. No, 
blesh us all —no harm!” 

Meanwhile the games were going on 
merrily enough in the paddock. Dol- 
ly flew about for their people. She set 
the little ones afloat in one game, and the 
big ones in another. The Markhams 
were still her best allies, Bell throwing 
herself into the rounds and dances of the 
infants with characteristic vigor; but 
Harry and Roland stood apart and whis- 
po | to each other, with their hands in 
their pockets. They would have taken 
the boys off to play cricket, had that been 
in the programme. 

“No, I will not have it,” Dolly said. 
“For once in a way they shall be to- 
gether. It’s bad enough when they grow 
up, when all the boys troop off for their 
own pleasure, and never think what the 
girls aredoing. It’s time enough to break 
up a party and make sects when they’re 
grown up,” Dolly said. The boys stared, 
and did not understand her. But it was 
natural enough that she should be angry. 
Frank’s cricket match was rankling in his 
sister’s mind. And Dolly thought that 
“for once in a way” Paul Markham 
might have thought of old friends. It 
was sure to be his fault that even Alice 
had failed her; Dolly had no idea how it 
could be his fault, but she was sure of it. 
Her heart was full of fury as she flew 
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about from one group of children to an- 
other, struggling against their tendency to 
fall into detached parties, and let the 
amusements flag. “It is far more their 
parish than it is mine; they will always 
have it,’ she said to herself. When it 
began to be time for the children to dis- 
perse, and the conclusion of her labors 
approached, she was so far carried away 
by her feelings as to forget that the Miss 
Trevor who had helped her with the tea, 
but had been standing helplessly about 
since, always in the way, was the short- 
sighted one, and not the deaf one. “Oh, 
I wonder why all these people don’t go 
away?” she cried. ‘“Haven’t they got 
dinners waiting at home? Why do they 
stay so long? I am sure I don’t want to 
have to go and entertain them after the 
children go away.” Andthen poor Doll 
recollected with horror that Mrs. Boot 
and Mrs. Rossiter were to stay for a high 
tea, and that the doctor was to come in to 
join them. “Oh,” she cried, in her vex- 
ation, “I shall not get right of them to- 
night.” 

“Of whom are you speaking, m 
dear?” said Miss Trevor, astonished, 
which brought Dolly to herself; and, 
fortunately, Miss Trevor could not see 
that it was her own party, and the rest of 
the people on the lawn, whom Dolly 
meant. “I am afraid we must be going 
very soon,” she added, with regret. “I 
am sorry not to stay and help you to the 
end. Butdear papa must not be exposed 
to the night dews.” 

Dolly had to marshal the children for 
a march round, leading them in front of 
the company on the lawn, and conductin 
the chorale (as the schoolmistress calle 
it) which they sang before they broke up. 
This was what the fine people had re- 
mained for, and all the parish would have 
been disappointed had they not stayed. 
But, notwithstanding, it was hard upon 
her, tired as she was, to have to stand and 
receive their compliments, and to be told 
that it had been “such a pretty scene.” 

“I enjoyed it very much,” said Lady 
Westland. “I assure you I only came to 
do a duty and countenance you, my dear 
Dolly. But I quite enjoyed it.” 

“We came to scoff, and we remained 
to play,” said Ada; while Lord West- 
land squared his shoulders, and threw 
out his chest, and repeated his wife’s 
observation about the pretty scene. 

“ And | hope you will always calculate 
on me to give my countenance whenever 
it is wanted,” he said.. 

Dolly, though so tired, had to stand and 





smile, and look gratified by all their com- 
pliments. And what was worse, when 
they had all at last been got away, there 
rose up from behind the chairs on which 
Mrs. Booth and Mrs. Rossiter, waiting 
with the ease of Aadituds till all was over, 
had seated themselves again after their 
leave-takings, a tall and gawky figure, 
dark in the fading light. 

“ Mr. Westland is going to stay, Dolly, 
to share our evening meal, though I have 
told him it will be a homely one,” the 
rector said, not without a tone of apology 
in his voice. Another voice, high up in 
the air, muttered something akout the 
greatest pleasure. But Dolly took no 
notice. This was the worst infliction of 
all. She let herself drop into the wicker- 
work chair with the cushions, which Lady 
Westland had declared to be so comfort- 
able. 

“JT thought they were never goin 
away,” she said with angry candor. “ 
am so tired. I so wanted a little peace.” 

The rector and young Westland both 
knew the meaning of this speech, but 
neither ventured to reply. 

Mrs. Booth, however, stretched out her 
hand and gave the girl a friendly pinch. 
“ They are the most important people in 
the county, Dolly.” 

“No, indeed, that they are ot,” the 
girl cried loud out. She was not one to 
desert her friends, even though they 
might not be so good to her as she had 
hoped. But as Mrs. Booth’s remark had 
been made in a whisper, no one knew 
exactly to what this prompt contradiction 
referred. 

At supper Mr. Westland was of course 
placed at Dolly’s right hand. If he was 
not the most important young man in the 
neighborhood, he was nominally of the 
highest rank, and would no doubt have 
when precedence anywhere of Paul Mark- 
ham. He was very tall, and very lean, an 
overgrown, lanky boy, with big, project- 
ing eyes, which were full of meaning when 
he looked at Dolly —or at least of some- 
thing which he intended for meaning. 
He did not talk very much, but he gazed 
at her constantly, which was very irritat- 
ing to Dolly. 

Mr. Rossiter was a much more livel 
person. He came in in a state of hig 
good-humor, which none of the party 
already assembled shared. Both the 
ladies who were Dolly’s guests had griev- 
ances. They had sat on uncomfortable 
chairs all the afternoon by way of show- 
ing their identity with the best families, 
but the Westlands and the Trevors had 

















taken very little notice of them. The 
doctor’s wife for one felt that she had not 
been of that service to Dolly which Dolly 
had a right to expect, and yet that she 
had not asserted her husband’s position 
in anything like a satisfactory way by this 
failure in friendship. The supper-table 
was not lively as a supper-table ought to 
be after a bright afternoon out of doors. 

“T hope it all went off well,” the doc- 
tor said as he looked round the languid 
party, and saw how little response there 
was in their faces to his cheery address 
and simple jokes. 

“Oh, beautifully!” said young West- 
land, finding his voice with an effort; 
“like anything Miss Stainforth has to do 
with.” 

There was no murmur of response; and 
Dolly gave her champion a glance which 
drove him back trembling upon himself. 
Then Mrs. Booth said, stopping her knife 
and fork, “I think we missed Lady Mark- 
ham.” She said this as if it was a con- 
clusion she had arrived at by a long proc- 
ess of reasoning, and then she returned 
to her cold chicken with renewed zest. 

“That was it,” cried Mrs. Rossiter, 

lad to hit upon something which relieved 
Ger own sense of guilt. “It was Lady 
Markham we wanted. She makes every- 
thing go smooth. She makes you feel 
that she takes an interest in you, and 
wants you to be comfortable.” 

“It is a pity,” said the rector, “that 
such a pleasant type of character should 
not be sincere.” 

“Papa,” said Dolly, “I can bear a 
great deal, but if any one says any harm 
of the Markhams I will not put up with 
it. If they had been there I should not 
have had everything to do myself. If 
they had been here those tiresome people 
would have gone away at the right time, 
and everything would have gone right. 
Sincere! Do you think it is sincere to 
say nasty things, and get out of temper 
when one is tired — like me?” 

And poor Dolly nearly cried; till the 
doctor threatened her with a mixture to 
be taken three times a day, when she 
made a great effort, and shook off her 
evil disposition. Besides she had fired 
her shots right and left, wounding two 
bosoms at least, and there was an ease to 
the mind in that which could not be gain- 
said. 

“But I hear there are unpleasant sto- 
ries afloat about the Markhains,” the rec- 
tor said at his end of the table. “I hope 


my old friend, Sir William, has not been 
remiss in his duties. 


A father should 
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never give up his authority, even to his 
wife. fear among them,” he added, 
shaking his white head, “they have done 
everything they can to spoil Paul.” 

“So I hear,” said Mrs. Booth, shaking 
hers. But nobody knew what was the 
real charge against the Markhams, or 
what it was that Paul had done. And 
after Dolly’s profession-of faith in them, 
which was a just accusation against the 
others, these others might shake their 
wise heads, and communicate between 
themselves their adverse opinions, but 
before Dolly there was not another word 
to say. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE rectory of Markham Royal was a 
very good living —a living intended for 
the second son of the reigning family 
when there was asecond son; and indeed 
it was more than probable that Roland 
Markham, when he grew up, would have 
to “go in for” the Church, in order to 
take advantage of this family provision. 
Sir William being in his own person the 
third son of his family, and the youngest, 
there was nobody who had a claim upon 
it when he came into possession of the 
title and estates; for the Markhams of 
Underwood, who were the next heirs, and 
who had been very confident in their 
hopes up to the moment of Sir William’s 
marriage — a wrong which they had never 
forgiven — had but one son, who was too 
old to be cut into clerical trim. This was 
how Mr. Stainforth had got the living. 
He had held it for nearly thirty-five years, 
and had been a good rector enough, jog- 
ging on very easily, harming nobody, and 
if not particularly active in his parish, 
at least quite amiable and _ inoffensive, 
friendly with all the best families, and not 
uncharitable to the poor. He had a little 
money of his own, and had kept a good 
table, and returned to a certain degree 
the civilities of his richer neighbors. 
And he had been able to keep a pretty 
little carriage for his wife as long as she 
lived, and for his daughter; and alto- 
gether to maintain the traditionary posi- 
tion which the rector of Markham Royal 
had always held in the county. Perhaps 
an inoffensive man who disturbs nobody 
is the one who can hold such a position 
best; just as it is better for a president 
of the Royal Academy to be not too dis- 
tinguished a painter, and even sometimes 
for a bishop not to be too great a divine. 
Society prefers the suave and mediocre, 
and when a man acquires a high place in 
its ranks by reason of his profession, re- 
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quires of him that he should be as little 
professional as possible. Mr. Stainforth 
was of the good old order of the squire- 
parson, the clerical country gentleman 
who respects abuses which are venerable, 
and deprecates any great eagerness about 
the way to heaven. Perhaps he had not 
very distinct views about heaven at all. 
Now and then he would preach a sermon 
about golden gates, and-harps, and shin- 
ing raiment, but it was seldom, if ever, of 
his own composition. In his own prac- 
tice he thought it best to think as little 
about dying as possible, and he did not 
try to impose a different rule on his neigh- 
bors. He thought that it would most 
likely all come right somehow or other in 
the end, and that in the mean time there 
was not much good to be done by too 
much dwelling on the subject, which in- 
deed is a view of the subjert which a 
great many people are disposed to take. 
He had lived long enough to see all his 
sons and daughters established in life, 
which was a great matter. He had two 
girls who were very well married, and two 
sons with capital appointments, besides 
Frank, who was scrambling for his living 
somehow, and could manage to “get on” 
—and Dolly, who was too young to cost 
There was enough to pro- 


very much. 
vide for Dolly when the rector should die 
—and he felt that he had fully done his 
duty to his family. And he had done his 
duty to his parish. There was no more 
Dissent than was inevitable; and Mr. 
Stainforth treated it as inevitable, and 


did not interfere with it. He was very 
reasonable on this subject—so reason- 
able that the curates he had generally 
disagreed with him violently ; and he was 
at the present period taking the duty 
alone, though it was somewhat laborious, 
rather than attempt to regulate the young 
assistant priest who set up confessions, 
or the muscular young parson who insti- 
tuted games. 

“ Let the people alone,” was Mr. Stain- 
forth’s rule, to which these hot-headed 
young neophytes without experience could 
give no faith. Sometimes he would be 
quite eloquent on the subject. “ Let the 
chapel alone,” he would say. ‘“ What can 
we do in the Church with the emotions, 
especially among the poor? A washer- 
woman who has feelings wants her chapel. 
It makes her a great deal happier than 
you or I could do. All that does the 
Church good. And let the others peg 
away at me if they please. It keeps 
Spiers amused, and keeps him out of 
more mischief.” ~ 
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Spiers was the village grocer, against 
whom all the young men hurled them- 
selves and their arguments in vain. But 
the rector dealt with Spiers, and always 
had a chat with him when he passed the 
shop-door. There was a mutual respect 
between them. 

“But our rector, I don’t say nothing 
against him,” Spiers would say at the end 
of his speech, when there was any demon- 
stration in the neighborhood in the Dis- 
senting interest; “he mayn’t be much of 
a one for work, but he’s a credit to the 
place.” 

There was a great deal to be said for 
the head of the parish hierarchy who con- 
tinued to get his things from you, blandly 
indifferent to the fact that you were a Dis- 
senter, and in despite of all those co-opera- 
tive societies which drive grocers to a 
keener frenzy than any Church estab- 
lishment. Lord Westland got all his 
things down from town, and so did the 
doctor and the smaller magnates ; while 
even the chapel minister was known to 
have a clandestine hamper given out to 
be a present from some supporter, but 
arriving suspiciously once a month. The 
rector, however, never swerved. To him 
the parish was the parish, and a Markham 
Royal grocer the proper grocer for Mark- 
ham Royal —a principle which could not 
but have its reward. 

This was the chief reason, and not 
economy, as many people said, why Mr. 
Stainforth did the duty himself, and had 
no curate. Dolly was his curate. She 
had been born in the order so to speak, 
and none could recollect the time when 
she had not felt it her duty to set an ex- 
ample, and carried more or less the bur- 
den of the parish upon her shoulders. 
She had been dedicated, like young Sam- 
uel, from her earliest years to the service 
of the temple. She set out upon her 
round of visits every day as regularly as 
any curate could have done, had her days 
for the schools, and her clothing-clubs, 
and her mothers’ meetings, at which the 
seventeen-year-old creature discoursed to 
the women about their duties to their fam- 
ilies in a way which was beautiful to hear. 
How she could know so much about chil- 
dren was a standing wonder to the wom- 
en; but it was just as astounding to see 
her calculate the interest upon eleven- 
pence ha’penny at four and a half per 
cent; indeed a great deal more miracu- 
lous to me. She played the organ in 
church; she took charge of the decora- 
tions. She watched all the sick people, 
careful to observe just the right moment 
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when it was expedient “to send papa;” 
and the parish got on very pleasantly 
under the joint sway of the father and 
daughter. It did not make a very great 
appearance in the diocesan lists of sub- 
scriptions, and there was no doubt that a 
great many of the people who had feel- 
ings, as the rector said, went to the little 
Wesleyan chapel. But Mr. Stainforth 
did not mind that. It was a safety valve; 
and so was the Bethel chapel, in the near- 
est town, to which Spiers went every 
Sunday, which was much less tolerant of 
Bethesda, and hurled all manner of denun- 
ciations against the Church. Sometimes 
the neighboring incumbents would warn 
the rector that his village was a hotbed 
of mischief, and be very severe on the 
subject of his excessive tolerance. But 
Mr. Stainforth was seventy-six, and not 
likely to live long enough to see any of 
the great earthquakes with which they 
threatened him. ‘There will be peace in 
my time,” he said. 

This supineness did not displease Sir 
William, who, though in opposition, held 
fast to the old Whig maxims of freedom 
of opinion, and preferred to conciliate the 
Dissenters, with an eye to the general 
elections and their political support gen- 
erally. He went very regularly to church 
at the head of his fine family, but there 
was always a consciousness in him that, 
much as he might regret it, it would pos- 
sibly be his duty one day or other to 
assail the establishment; and he thought 
it a point of honor not to show any exag- 

erated attachment to it now which might 
be turned into reproaches afterwards. 
Neither did the Trevors object at all to 
Mr. Stainforth’s easy good-temper. The 
things they were afraid of were the pope 
and the Jesuits, whom they supposed to 
be lurking under every hedgerow. So 
long as the rector kept Ritualism at bay 
they found no fault with him. The West- 
lands, however, were very strong on the 
opposite side. They were people who 
endeavored always to do as persons of 
their rank ought to do, and they liked a 
high ritual just as they liked high life, 
though they “countenanced” the school- 
feast, and were always ready to do their 
duty in this way in the parish, yet they 
never let slip an opportunity of express- 
ing their opinion of the rector’s weakness. 

“But we have no influence,” Lady 
Westland said. “The living is in the 
hands of the Markhams. Though they 
are commoners they were settled here 
before us, and therefore have the advan- 
tage of us in a great many ways.” 
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It was a bold thing to say this in the 
very district where it was well known the 
Markhams had been established for cen- 
turies, and where Lord Westland had 
acquired the Towers by purchase only, 
about a dozen years before. But if there 
was one quality upon which Lady West- 
land prided herself it was courage. She 
was somewhat bitter about the Markhams 
altogether. There were so many things 
in which they had the advantage of her. 
To be sure, she took precedence of Lady 
Markham whenever they met, and walked 
triumphantly out of the room before her ; 
but she could not but be aware that in most 
other ways the baronet’s wife had the 
best of it. The Chase had been in the 
Markham family for generations, whereas 
Westland Towers was painfully new ; and 
to come to still more intimate particulars, 
Paul Markham was a young man of dis- 
tinction, whereas George Westland, 
though an honorable, was nothing but an 
overgrown schoolboy. Ada, indeed, was 
quite as handsome, perhaps handsomer 
than Alice, and much cleverer, but she 
did not receive the same attention. Ada 
was withal rather a difficult young woman, 
who gave her parents a great deal of 
trouble. She took a pleasure in running 
her talk to the very edge of evil, and made 
every kind of daring revelation about her- 
self and her family, putting her mother’s 
secret intentions into large type and pub- 
lishing them abroad. She liked tosee the 
flutter of semi-horror, semi-incredulity 
with which her bold sayings were re- 
ceived. She liked to shock people; but 
perhaps, at the same time, she made a 
shrewd calculation that, when she pub- 
lished what seemed to be to her own disad- 
vantage, nobody would believe her. This, 
however, was not so successful an expedi- 
ent as appeared. When she said that 
Paul had been expected to throw his 
handkerchief at her, nobody took it for an 
impertinent volley of extravagance on her 
part. It was in vain that she involved 
Dollyin it. Inthe very faces of her audi- 
tors Ada saw the truth reflected back to 
her ; and thus, though she would not have 
hesitated to marry the heir of the Mark- 
hams, she could not excuse the family for 
what they brought uponher. Lord West- 
land was not a man to feel the stings 
which hurt his wife and daughter. He 
was protected by a much higher opinion 
of himself; but even he felt a certain an- 
noyance with “ my friend Markham,” who 
was listened to more respectfully, and 
looked up to with much more trust than 
he. Lord Westland took this as an in- 
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stance of the folly and stupidity of coun- 
try people, but yet he felt it in his heart. 

Thus the one family was to the other 
what Mordecai was to Haman. Lady 
Westland kept her ears always open to 
hear anything to the disadvantage of the 
Markhams.  Paul’s youthful vagaries, 
and even the little scrapes which Harry 
and Roland got into at school, she seized 
upon with eagerness. She was as much 
interested in chronicling these misdeeds 
as if they had been so many items to her 
advantage; but, notwithstanding every- 
thing, the Markhams always came off the 
best. George Westland got into more 
scrapes at school than all of them put to- 
gether; and now that he had come home, 
and had finished his education, what must 
he do, this heir to a peerage, this only son 
of so rich and important a house, but go 
sighing and gaping after Dolly Stain- 
forth, who was no more than the parson’s 
daughter? His mother and sister were 
driven almost wild by the mere suspicion 
of this. But not only was it day by day 
more evidently true, but it even be- 
came apparent to them that George for 
once had reached a point from which he 
would neither be bullied nor frightened. 
He let them say whatever they pleased, 
but he took his own way. 


What Dolly thought of this has been 


already seen. Dolly, who was angry at 
her brother’s defection and sadly wounded 
by the failure of the Markhams, resented 
Gooume Westland’s presence more than 
she did the absence of the others, and 
turned her back upon him, rejecting his 
services. She treated him with absolute 
contumely, impatient of his very look. 
Why is it that the wrong person will 
always present himself in such cases? 
Why, when a girl’s fancy is caught by 
one youth, will another attach himself to 
her side, and devote himself to her ser- 
vice, to have all the little carelessnesses 
of the other resented upon him? Doll 
had not a word to say to young Westland. 
She would have liked to have pushed him 
aside out of her way; and Paul perhaps 
had not given one thought to Dolly since 
they danced together at the children’s 
balls at the Chase, while he was still a 
schoolboy. Thus the threads in the shut- 
tle of life mix themselves up and get all 
woven the wrong way. 

The Trevors were happily beyond the 
reach of all tremors of this kind. The 
old admiral lived a kind of mummy life, 
swathed in flannels against the rheuma- 
tism, and in bandages against the gout, 
with his food weighed out to him, and his 
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wine measured by the too scrupulous care 
of his daughter, whose life was spent in 
guarding him against cold and indigestion 
and excitement. Miss Trevor, the eldest, 
though she was deaf, always heard and 
understood what he said; but Miss Ma- 
tilda, the second, never understood her 
dear papa, and had constantly to have his 
commands repeated to her. Between her 
parish-work, in which she was assiduous, 
and her dear papa, this good soul’s exist- 
ence was full. She was very humble- 
minded, and anxious to please everybody, 
but yet she was constantly giving offence 
to Mrs. Booth, whom she sometimes 
passed in the road, and sometimes brushed 
against at the church door, without see- 
ing. Thus her inoffensive life was diver- 
sified by a succession of little quarrels, 
wholly unintentional, and which the poor 
lady could not understand. But this was 
the only palpitation in her calm existence ; 
and her sister was free even from this 
agitation. She gave herself up to the 
housekeeping, and to reading the news- 
papers, which she did every morning, 
from —— to end, specially dwelling 
upon all the naval debates and letters 
about the construction of ships. To give 
the admiral his “nourishment” at the 
proper time, to see that the carriage came 
round exactly at the right moment, to 
regulate the length of the drive to a mo- 
ment, this was “a woman’s work,” and 
absorbed the admiral’s daughter in all the 
rigidity of routine. Thus life went on — 
as if it would never end. 

As this history is for once to dwell in 
the highest circles and deal only with peo- 
ple who may be called county people, 
and were of the highest importance in the 
district, it is scarcely necessary to speak 
of the smaller gentry. There were one 
or two small proprietors who farmed their 
own land, or who had so little land that it 
was scarcely worth farming, who lived 
about the skirts of the parish, and scarcely 
counted among its aristocracy. Some of 
these were so much nearer other parish 
churches that they did not even come to 
church at Markham Royal. Sir William 
Markham owned almost the whole of the 
parish. He had widened out his borders 
facet by year during the long time he had 

eld the property, and swallowed up vari- 
ous decaying houses of old squires. Such 
a little villa as Rosebank could not make 
any claim to be considered among the 
very smallest proprietors, and it was more 
to her devotion to the Church than to 
anything else that Mrs. Booth owed her 
social elevation. She was very good in 
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the parish. She and her niece visited 
the poor assiduously, and were familiar, 


aad visitors at the rectory, and so 
insensibly saw themselves received every- 
where. They were the agents of almost 
every scheme of social improvement, al- 
ways ready to act for the greater ladies, 
who had less time to spare, and content 
to pick up the crumbs of society from 
these great folks’ tables. Though they 
were quite insignificant in themselves 
they were in the midst of everything, and 
not unimportant members of the society 
which admitted them on sufferance, yet 
ended by being somewhat dependent upon 
them. If ever Miss Trevor enjoyed a 
holiday from her close attendance on her 
father, it was when Mrs. Booth had the 
carriage sent for her before luncheon and 
came to spend the day, with her dinner- 
dress and her cap in a little box. She 
could manage to guess at what the admi- 
ral meant, and she would play at back- 
gammon with him, or read the newspa- 
pers, while Jane Trevor rested her weary 
soul in her own room, writing a detailed 
report to her aurist, or putting a few new 
verses into a book with a Bramah lock, 
which held the confidences of her life. 
It was Miss Booth who was the most pop- 
ular of the two at Westland Towers, 
where Ada liked to have a hanger-on. 
But in the rectory they were both in their 
element — more familiar, and constantl 
interfering with a whom they both 
were very fond of, and whom they worried 
considerably. Rosebank had a balance 
and pendant in Elderbower, where lived 
an Indian officer and his family; but the 
Elders were a large family, very much 
occupied with each other, with the cares 
of education, and making both ends 
meet; and consequently they took little 

art in what was going on, and need not 
bs counted at all. 

This was the circle which encompassed 
the Markhams like a chorus, like the ring 
of spectators which is always found en- 
circling combatants in all classes. In 
this arena, round which were ranged all 
the bystanders, was about to be enacted 
the drama of their family life. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE ROMAN BREVIARY. 


WHEN an ordinary English traveller, in 
his walks through some large Continental 
city, enters —let us hope with some high- 
er feeling than the mere vulgar curiosity 





of sight-seeing — the open doorway of its 
cathedral, or some oie church which 
his guide-book tells him is worth a visit, 
his impressions are various in_ kind. 
First of all, the entrance itself — the 
inner side-doors opening and closing con- 
tinually for the ingress or egress not only 
of strangers like himself, but of the towns- 
people of all classes (women, it must be 
said, in undue proportion)—marks the 
building at once as a place not for “di- 
vine service” or “ public worship” only, 
but as emphatically a house of prayer. 
There are the ever-burning lamps, just 
visible in the dim religious twilight, — 
pagan in their origin, if you will, but 
which to some minds will seem no un- 
worthy or superstitious symbolism of an 
eye to which the darkness is no darkness, 
a watch that never ceases, a light that 
lightens the world. There is the perfume 
of incense, either freshly rising, if high 
service should be going on, or hanging 
about the place with a faint fragrance, dis- 
tinct and peculiar, and perhaps even more 
suggestive of an offering which is per- 
petual. In this, too, there is surely noth- 
ing to shock either the visitor’s feelings 
or his taste, unless his Protestantism be 
of avery narrow and negative kind. This 
again, the antiquarian might tell us, is 
pagan at least as much as Christian; but 
its use in the Jewish temple may well re- 
deem it from heathen associations. So 
long as we still use the words of the 
Psalmist, “ Let my prayer be set forth in 
thy sight as the incense,” — so long as we 
read how the angel in the Apocalypse 
had incense given him, “that he should 
offer it with the prayers of all saints,” — 
we can hardly assert that the incense is 
a superstition any more than the prayers. 
There are modern “ Protestants” who 
are quite ready to say the same of both. 
If he casts his eye on the series of pic- 
tures which hang on the walls or the pil- 
lars, representing the several “stations 
of the cross,” it may strike him that such 
an embodiment of that pathetic story may 
touch some hearts as forcibly by an ap- 
peal to the eye, as the glowing language 
of a hymn or the graphic description of 
the preacher. True, the art displayed in 
such paintings is not always of the high- 
est, especially in the humbler churches, but 
then neither are the worshippers in such 
places art critics, on the whole; and he 
will remember that good taste is not an 
invariable characteristic either of hymns 
or sermons, which the critical mind has 
devoutly to make the best of. And then 
the worshippers ; he will hardly fail to see 
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some in any town church, let him enter at 
what hour he will. If in the forenoon, 
there will surely be a priest saying mass 
at some one of the many altars, and some 
show of congregation round him; and at 
all hours there will be kneeling figures 
scattered here and there, engaged with 
apparent earnestness in some kind of pri- 
vate devotion. If the visitor possesses 
but a moderate share of reverential feeling, 
even though it amount to nothing more 
than to reverence in others something he 
cannot feel himself, the interest and occu- 
pation of those worshippers will seem 
almost a rebuke to his own. Most of 
us cannot but have noted, even within our 
own memory, a marked change in the be- 
havior of casual English travellers within 
a foreign Catholic church. The careless 
and noisy walk, the loud voice and half- 
suppressed laughter, the offensively curi- 
ous stare, which formerly were too often 
the disgrace of the “ Protestant” sight- 
seer, are rarely heard or seen in such 
places now. An outwardly decent beha- 
vior is the homage readily paid even by 
the man of the world. Such is the tone, 
at present, of good society. Nay, it is no 
very uncommon sight to see a quiet mem- 
ber of the English Church kneel for a few 
moments where others kneel, or read the 
Psalms or lessons for the day from an 
English Prayer-book, while the Roman- 
ist, a few paces off, is occupied in the 
same independent fashion with some pri- 
vate office of his own. It may be that the 
latter is paying his devotions to some 
favorite saint, or reciting the due number 
of Aves or Paternosters in very mechani- 
cal and perfunctory fashion, but there is 
for the time a unity of special interest 
and purpose that keeps them not so very 
far apart,—there is rest fora few quiet 
moments for both from the noisy world 
without, and the place has an atmosphere 
of prayer. It is remarkable, too, though 
by no means strange, to see how the 
dunes in the behavior of the passing 
traveller has acted on the minor officials 
of such a church itself, whom a too great 
familiarity with sacred things is apt to 
make somewhat hard and careless. These, 
too, have taken up the tone of decent 
reverence, in accordance with the de- 
mand. We are seldom hurried now, as 
we were thirty years ago, by the ecclesi- 
astical guide from shrine to shrine, from 

icture to picture, from altar to altar, with 
insistent pertinacity and loud, voluble 
description, in utter disregard of his quiet, 
kneeling fellow-Catholics. He moves now 
with quiet steps, gives his information in 
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a subdued whisper, and takes his fee with 
almost a show of deprecation. His logic 
of observation has almost led him to the 
limited conclusion that some Protestants 
are Christians. 

But our traveller will also have received 
impressions most probably of a different 
kind. The lights, and the incense, and 
in large churches the almost uninter- 
mitted chain of services, and the worship- 
pers who come and go, kneeling in prayer 
for a few minutes stolen from the busy 
demands of life,—will have won from 
him, more or less, according to his own 
temperament, a respect and even a sym- 
pathy which is not checked by conscious 
divergence in points of belief. As forthe 
school-children, who commonly abound at 
these services, — well, Catholics or Prot- 
estants are very much the same; there 
is “a great deal of human nature” in 
both; the little maidens demure and 
docile, the boys somewhat erratic and 
troublesome. But he will have noted 
many things which jar unpleasantly upon 
his own religious feelings. Many out- 
ward details will seem to him almost re- 
pulsive. He might regard the worship of 
the Virgin, however mistaken, as at least 
a picturesque ideal of the glorification of 
womanly purity, if he did not so often see 
her image vested in tawdry modern finery, 
gay with artificial flowers, and crowned 
with cheap tinsel. He might forgive any 
amount of lavish decoration on the altar, 
if the ornaments were always in good 
taste, if the jewels were not so often of 
glass, and if the lace were always real. 
For if he has imbibed anything of the 
revived taste for church nection, he 
will have been taught, as its leading prin- 
ciple, that such work should be genuine 
in material and good in its kind; that un- 
adorned red pine is better than the finest 
grainer’s oak, plain white stone more to 
be desired than the cleverest imitation of 
marble, honest broadcloth than cotton 
velvet. Nay, churchman or no church- 
man, as an Englishman he hates a sham. 
And shams, alas! will meet his eyes 
continually, not in the humbler village 
churches only, where poverty may check 
expenditure, and bad taste be more ex- 
cusable, but even in churches otherwise 
magnificent, where no such excuse can 
be pleaded. There seems, in many cases, 
an absence of any sense of the fitness of 
things. Common and coarsely-colored 
prints, meanly framed, hang on the walls 
in close proximity with paintings of ster- 
ling value ; and a dirty alb will show itself 
under a gorgeous chasuble. Cleanliness 
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is, in fact, a thing still much to be desired 
in the majority of French and Italian 
churches; not that the English visitor 
has any right to cast stones, if he can 
remember what was the state of most 
parish churches in his own country within 
the last half-century. The processions, 
too, leave much to be desired by the 
zsthetic mind. It is quite a popular mis- 
ake to suppose that “ they manage these 
things better in France” —or in Italy. 
On certain great occasions — as, for ex- 
ample, the grand outdoor spectacle pre- 
sented in large Roman Catholic towns on 
the Feast of Corpus Christi— the scenic 
effect is very striking, and has evidently 
been arranged with much care and pains. 
But ordinary processions lack impressive- 
ness, and come far behind their imitation 
in a high Ritualistic church in England. 
There is the same lack of dignity, and it 
might almost be said of decorum, as we 
may bewail amongst ourselves in the 
march of our parochial clergy at the 
reopening of a parish church, or the 
entrance of the cathedral body at West- 
minster; processions of which a cynical 
friend remarked, that the only religious 


idea that came into his mind when he saw 
them was a verse in the Psalms: “ They 
recl to and fro, and stagger like adrunken 


man, and are at their wits’ end.” If these 
kind of things are to be done, they should 
be done well; and they are not done well, 
as a rule, even by Roman Catholics. 
They are done better on the stage, be- 
cause that is the only place where, so far 
as we know, a bishop is selected for his 
personal bearing, and the “supers ” who 
form his staff have at least been trained 
for the occasion. But in the real ecclesi- 
astical show, the bishop, in spite of his 
magnificent robes, often looks more ro- 
tund than apostolic: the subordinates are 
“paired but not matched; ” the short and 
stout curé told off with the tall, long- 
necked vicaire, like the country rector 
and the town curate in England; the pale 
and spiritual ascetic, whose looks seem 
far away from this world, walking side by 
side with his jovial and somewhat secular 
brother cleric, whose eyes wander curi- 
ously over the lines of spectators, — and 
not even keeping step. The long proces- 
sion which perambulates Milan Cathedral 
at the “blessing of the palms” on Palm- 
Sunday, is hardly an exception to these 
remarks. 

But what such a visitor will miss most, 
if he at all expected to find it in this 
foreign ritual, is anything like a congre- 
gational service. The priest is there say- 
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ing mass “in a tongue not understanded 
of the people;” the people are there, 
either silently looking on, or engaged as 
silently it may be in following the service, 
or it may be in some office of private 
devotion, recognized by Church authority 
as useful for the laity during this public 
service — ‘ Methods of hearing Mass,” 
as they are called — or in mental prayer. 
They will stand or kneel, and cross them- 
selves reverently, at certain points of the 
service; but the responses are left en- 
tirely to the acolyth or “server,” just as 
with us, in past times, they were regarded 
as the special duty or privilege of the 
parish clerk. Not only this, but in the 
same church there will sometimes be two 
or three priests officiating at as many sev- 
eral altars at the same time, often so as 
to confuse the attention; and the mere 
fact of the separate congregations gath- 
ered round the altar of their choice de- 
stroys the whole idea of a united act of 
worship. There are exceptions to this 
practice in particular churches. In the 
fine church belonging to the great monas- 
tery at Engelberg, in Switzerland, where 
the peasants gather in crowds from the 
mountain villages and chd/ets on the Sun- 
day mornings, one might fancy one’s self, 
if it were not for the costumes and the 
language, present among the congregation 
in some exceptionally well-ordered En- 
glish parish —so hearty and unanimous 
are the responses, so vigorous the sing- 
ing, so exemplary the attention to the 
matter in hand throughout the whole ser- 
vice, —a service which could hardly fail 
to impress any dispassionate visitor, not 
sworn to the shibboleths of sect, that it 
was good for the people — and for him — 
to be there. But such a congregational 
service is quite an exception: the want of 
it is felt and acknowledged by many ear- 
nest Roman Catholics. It is, unfortu- 
nately, alien to much of the spirit of Ro- 
manism. To offer and to pray for the 
people rather than wzth the people is the 
office of the priest. In truth, the great 
public office of the Roman Church is not 
the united service of prayer and praise: 
it is the “offering of the Mass.” “It 
matters very little,” says a Roman Catho- 
lic authority, ‘whether the share prayer 
takes in it be little or great, provided ev- 
erything else is duly ordered.” And this 
is their apology for still retaining Latin 
as the language of her services —that it 
is comparatively unimportant whether the 
people join in them, so far as words are 
concerned, or not. “One of the most 
efficacious ways of hearing Mass is to 
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watch the actions of the priest at the altar 
with great attention from the beginning 
to the end, and look as little at the prayer- 
book as possible. A person who could 
do this without distraction would reap 
incalculable spiritual fruit from it, and 
would, without a doubt, be assisting at 
Mass in the strictest sense of the word.” * 
This again is the language of authority, 
quoted here in no controversial spirit, but 
as the fairest explanation of the absence 
of the congregationalelement. No doubt, 
the intention of the Roman Church is, 
that her congregations should unite with 
the priest in act and intention in the sac- 
rifice of the mass: they are to look upon 
it as their sacrifice as well as his, and 
mentally they are to offer it as well as he. 
Such indeed is the exhortation of the cel- 
ebrant in the office itself — “ Orate, fra- 
tres, ut meum et vestrum sacrifictum ac- 
ceptabile fiat” — and the plural number is 
used repeatedly. There are some few 
ejaculations, as the Kyrze eleison and the 
reply to the Dominus vobiscum, which 
are taken up more or less generally by the 
people ; but their share in this service, 
except as devout spectators, or as an oc- 
casion for private prayer, said as it were 
to a grand accompaniment, is scarcely 
appreciable to a stranger. 

The English visitor will be disappoint- 
ed, again, if even in such a cathedral as 
Milan, or at St. Roch or the Madeleine in 
Paris, he has expected to hear the grand 
Church music for which the Roman 
Church has enjoyed a somewhat mythical 
reputation. Unless it be at high mass, 
he will most probably hear no music at 
all. And even in that service, if we ex- 
cept Rome, he will hear no ecclesiastical 
music so good as he might hear in En- 
gee The grand choral service which 

e would find going on every Sunday, say 
at Canterbury or in St. Paul’s, or in the 
Chapel-Royal at Windsor, he will have lit- 
tle chance of hearing abroad. A fine organ 
he will frequently hear; but the voices of 
a choir of canons chanting the Psalms, 
or of the professional choristers, as a 
rule, will hardly commend themselves to 
English musical taste. A grand voice he 
will hear: occasionally from the intoning 
priest, or in a solo part by some unseen 
singer (most likely professional), at ves- 

ers or benediction; but the general 
impression will very much shake any pre- 
conceived notion that as to musical ser- 
vices the Roman Catholics are any longer 
our masters. 


* O’Brien’s Hist. of the Mass, p. 34. 





Mass will be going on, as has been said, 
on Sundays or the greater holidays, at 
almost any hour in the forenoon. In 
most places the bell will be heard ringing 
for it as early as five o’clock. It is against 
rule, however, that the same priest should 
celebrate twice in the same day, except on 
Christmas-day: so that in small villages 
there will most likely be only one celebra- 
tion. Before the priest begins the actual 
saying of mass, he goes through a pre- 
paratory short and significant service, 
known as the “asperges,” in the course 
of which he makes the circuit of the al- 
tar, and sprinkles with holy water the few 
worshippers who draw near. On some 
grand occasions, he goes with his assist- 
ants, acolyths, and choir in procession 
round the church. Then, standing on the 
lowest step of the altar, he uses the usual 
invocation of the Trinity, and proceeds 
to recite, alternately with his server, the 
forty-second Psalm. This done, he makes 
his own “ confession,” and the server, in 
the name of the people, prays for absolu- 
tion for him: and then, in the very same 
words which the priest has just repeated, 
makes, in the name of all the congrega- 
tion present, what stands for our general 
confession of sins. Very different, how- 
ever, in its wording is the form now used 
by the Roman Church. The confession 
in the mass is made, not only to him to 
whom we make it, but to “ blessed Mary 
ever-Virgin, blessed Michael the Archan- 
gel, St. John Baptist, St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and all saints:” and with what 
almost seems a studied ignoring of the 
congregation’s real share in it, the spokes- 
man for them uses the singular number. 
The form of absolution used by the priest 
differs nothing in spirit from that adopted 
by the English Church, being precato 
and not authoritative. Buta prayer whic 
follows again strikes a note of discord- 
ance with Protestant feeling. The altar 
is supposed to contain, and usually does 
contain, within it or beneath it, the reputed 
relics of some saint or saints; and he 
now beseeches the pardon of the Al- 
mighty, “through the merits of those 
saints whose relics are here.” Where 
there is no profession of the presence of 
any relics, as is the case in some churches 
(for instance, ‘a America), it might be 
supposed that such a prayer would be 
omitted at the priest’s discretion ; and it 
is strange to find a warning specially laid 
down in books of authority that under 
no such circumstances must this prayer 
be left unsaid.* 

* O’Brien’s Hist. of the Mass, p. 191 
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The collects used may be one, two or 
three, according to the day or season; 
the epistle is sung or intoned by the sub- 
deacon, if there be one present, facing to 
the altar and not the congregation; and 
this is followed by some sentences of 
Scripture known as the gradual, because 
originally read from the steps of the amdéo. 
This ambo is a kind of pulpit, of which 
there were formerly two (or even three, 
as may be seen now in St. Clement’s at 
Rome), from one of which the epistle was 
read, and the gospel from the other. 
The old custom is still kept up at Lyons, 
which retains some other peculiarities 
of the old Gallic ritual. After the grad- 
ual is sung the “Alleluia,” or it may 
be a tract or sequence, — for these things, 
again, vary with the varying festivals of 
the Church. The rules for these varia- 
tions form a distinct ecclesiastical science. 
The preface to our Prayer-book speaks of 
“the number and hardness of the rules 
called the pie,” and with a mild quaintness 
of satire says that there was “ many times 
more business to find out what should be 
read, than to read it when it was found.” 
Certainly, when we look at the twenty-six 
closely-printed pages which this pie * 
occupies at the beginning of Lord Bute’s 
“ Breviary,” we can understand the relief 
afforded by a simpler scheme. The 
sequences are in fact the grand old 
Latin hymns to which no translation can 
do any real justice, so perfectly does the 
Latin rhythm adapt itself to the feeling of 
the words. Amongst them is the beauti- 
ful “ Stabat Mater dolorosa,’ used in 
Passion-week, and the “ Dies Jre” and 
“ Tauda Sion,” familiar enough to most 
of us in English versions. Before the 
reading of the gospel, standing at the mid- 
dle of the altar, the priest (or the deacon, 
if present) says a short but beautiful 
— for himself personally, which seems 
a distinct loss to our English liturgy. 
It is so short and so suitable, that it may 
find a place here : — 


Cleanse my heart and my lips, Almighty 
God, who didst cleanse the lips of thy prophet 
Isaias with a burning coal; vouchsafe so to 
cleanse me by thy gracious mercy, that I may 
be enabled worthily to proclaim thy holy Gos- 
pel. 

Then, if it be a high mass, the proces- 
sion which is to do honor to the gospel 
enters from the sacristy. Acolyths carry- 
ing lighted tapers and swinging censers 


* Pica, or pie— probably as Lord Bute explains it, 
— the party-colored page — the red and black of the 
rubrics. 
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move towards the gospel side of the altar, 
and the subdeacon and deacon follow 
(both will be present at high service), the 
latter carrying the book elevated before 
his face. It is then given to the sub- 
deacon, who holds it resting against his 
forehead. After giving the salutation, 
“ Dominus vobiscum,” and receiving the 
due response, and making a threefold 
censing of the volume, the deacon chants 
the gospel in a loud tone, the priest rever- 
ently facing him, and afterwards kissing 
the book and pronouncing an old media- 
val rhyme, — 


Per evangelica dicta deleantur nostra delicta, 


(By the words of the gospel may our sins be 
blotted out.) 


After the gospel, if it be Sunday or a 
“holy-day of obligation,” there will be a 
sermon very commonly on the gospel for 
the day. It is customary now, in churches 
of the Roman Catholic communion in En- 
gland, for the priest to read the gospel 
and epistle in English from the pulpit be- 
fore he begins to preach. The sermon is 
often delivered in a calm and measured 
tone, without action or apparent excite- 
ment, much after the fashion long in favor 
with our Anglican High Churchmen ; but 
sometimes, and especially in the Italian 
churches, the preacher will use abundant 
and energetic gesticulation, raising and 
lowering his voice with all the skill of a 
practised elocutionist, moving from side 
to side of the spacious pulpit, and occa- 
sionally, at the end of a period, sitting 
down to recover breath for a recommence- 
ment, and to give an opportunity for col- 
lecting the offerings of the congregation. 
Such excess of action, however, is not in 
accordance with the recognized standard 
of the Church. 

We need not follow the service through ; 
but if the stranger be at the pains to lis- 
ten carefully, or if he have the text of 
the office in his hands, he will recognize 
in their Latin garb the originals of those 
devotional forms which have been the in- 
heritance of the Church, retained in spite 
of reforms and revolutions from the ear- 
liest ages. The Kyrie eleison, or Lesser 
Litany, as we call it ; the Gloria in excelsis, 
though here used before the consecration, 
and not after as with us; the Nicene 
Creed; the Sursum corda, “ Lift up your 
hearts;” the Zer sanctus, “ Holy, holy, 
holy,” —may all serve to remind him 
that there are links still unbroken in the 
unity of the Church Catholic, which it is 
surely neither reasonable nor charitable 
to ignore. Amongst the peculiarities of 
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the Roman ritual he will notice the strik- 
ing symbolism of the washing of the cele- 
brant’s hands (or rather, the tips of thumb 
and forefinger) before he touches the 
sacred elements, reciting the while a por- 
tion of the twenty-fifth Psalm, “I will 
wash mine hands in innocency, and so 
will I go to thine altar.” And he will ob- 
serve that the whole of the “ Canon of the 
Mass ” — that portion of the service 
which we should call the consecration — 
is said by the priest inaudibly. The 
reason given by ritual authorities for this 
direction is based on the fear lest the 
sacred words, so often repeated in the 
hearing of the people, might become too 
common and familiar, and even be used 
profanely. A legend on this subject, as 
told by a recluse of the seventh century, 
is worth notice as having received the 
stamp of no less an authority than the 
General Council of Nicza. 


A party of boys watching flocks in Apamza 
in Syria, took it into their heads one day to 
while away a portion of their time by going 
through the ceremonies of Mass. One acted 
as celebrant, another as deacon, and a third as 
subdeacon. All went on pleasantly, until he 
who personated the celebrant pronounced the 
sacred words of ‘consecration ; when suddenly 
a ball of fire, rapid and fierce as a meteor, fell 
down from heaven, and so stunned the boys 
that they fell prostrate on the ground. When 
this singular occurrence was afterwards related 
to the bishop of the place, he went to examine 
the spot, and having learned all the particu- 
lars of the case, caused a church to be built 
thereon, to commemorate so remarkable an 
event. From this circumstance, it is said, the 
Church derives her custom of reciting the 
canon in secret.* ‘ 


At certain portions of the canon how- 
ever, the priest raises his voice at the 
words, “iz se@cula seculorum,” “world 
without end,” to be answered by the 
“ Amen ;” and the Lord’s Prayer in this 


part of the office is said aloud. It 
need hardly be observed that a certain 
portion of water will have been duly mixed 
with the wine, and that the priest is 
directed to “elevate” both paten and 
chalice, after the words of consecration, 
“for the adoration of the people,” each 
act being announced to them by the ring- 
ing of a hand-bell by the server. Every 
Catholic present, whatever their previous 
attitude, will at such moments fall on their 
knees —the men, it is true, will some- 
times only bend.one. It is surely not 
necessary for even the most “ protestant ” 


* O’Brien’s Hist. of the Mass, p. 298 
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looker-on to bear his testimony against 
idolatry by maintaining rigidly an upright 
posture, necessarily offensive to his Cath- 
olic neighbors. If he remembers whose 
name all those around him confess, he 
will hardly think he compromises himself 
by a simple act of reverence; if he fears 
this, he would have made his protest in 
better taste by staying away.* 

The warning bell is rung again before 
the priest himself communicates, to give 
due notice to intending communicants, 
and then, “if there be any to receive,” as 
the rubric significantly has it, the sacra- 
ment is administered to them, of course 
under the one kind only, such having been 
the law of the Church since the Council 
of Constance in 1414. The reasons for 
this limitation may be found summarized 
in O’Brien’s “ History of the Mass;” ¢ it 
is difficult to see how they can commend 
themselves to any unprejudiced mind. 
The confession, as said at the beginning 
of the service, is now repeated on behalf 
of the communicants by the server, who 
will also have spread a white linen cloth 
over the altar rail, and this cloth each 
communicant holds carefully close to his 
mouth when receiving. A few verses of 
Scripture known as the “communion” 
for the day, and a short prayer called 
the post-communion follow, and then the 
“Tte missa est” —the words of dismissal 
for the congregation, from which the 
“mass” is sometimes said to have taken 
its name, and with which originally the 
service concluded, as is still the rule of 
the Carthusian order. Now, however, it 
is closed by a short prayer, followed by 
the blessing, after which the priest reads 
the first fourteen verses of the Gospel of 
St. John, all bending their knees when 
he comes to the passage, “ And the Word 
was made flesh.” The server answers, 
“Deo gratias/” and mass is ended. In 
some churches a few prayers in the ver- 
nacular will be used as a kind of supple- 
mentary service; and a few individuals 
here and there among the congregation 


* A well-known Nonconformist preacher of the pres- 
ent day noticed three young men who had mixed with 
his large congregation with the evident idea of extract- 
ing amusement from his sermon, and who ostenta- 
tiously kept on their hats. He paused in his discourse, 
and leoking towards the intruders, said, ‘* If I entera 
place of worship not of my own connection, I always 
try to behave, so long as I am there, as I see the 
regular worshippers do. I chanced to go into a Jewish 
synagogue the other day, and instinctively took my hat 
off. A man next me whispered that such was not their 
practice ; I put it on again at once. Nowif those three 
young quatiunen of the Fewish persuasion, whom I 
see here among us, would——” Their hats were off, 
he said, in teiling the story, before he had finished his 
sentence. 

t Page 374. 
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will linger a little while upon their knees, 
and the priest will return and kneel for a 
few moments before the altar to finish his 
private thanksgiving after mass, for which 
a form is provided in the Missal. 

If, as we have been supposing, the ser- 
vice has been high mass, the visitor will 
probably have noticed that the priest has 
received alone. But there will have al- 
ready been one or more masses said in 
the same church (according to the number 
of priests attached to it) at an earlier 
hour, and at these times there will most 
likely have been at least some few lay 
communicants. Two things must be 
borne in mind,—that the Roman Cath- 
olic Church enjoins upon her members 
not to break their fast before communion; 
and that there is no rubric, as with us, 
requiring that even in small parishes 
there should be “ four, or three at the least, 
to communicate with the priest.” Still, 
according to the Council of Trent, the 
Roman Church holds it preferable in the 
abstract that there should be communi- 
cants at every celebration, and this seems 
to be contemplated by the directions in 
the Missal. But the number of habitual 
communicants in the Roman Church is 
(as we believe they would themselves 
confess and lament) comparatively small. 


Perhaps few laymen—or even women, 
unless directly connected with some re- 
ligious work or community — receive so 
often as once a week, or even once a 
month, though such regular attendance 
would be nothing very remarkable, in the 
present day, amongst the laity of the En- 


glish Church. A frst communion is far 
more obligatory than amongst Protestants, 
and the number of those who receive at 
Easter is larger; but frequent commun- 
ions afterwards are much less the rule, 
and indeed do not appear to be urgently 
recommended unless for those who are 
engaged in some distinctly religious work. 
In the rural districts of France, the state 
of things in this respect is worse than it 
was in English villages in what. we con- 
sider the times of greatest neglect and 
deadness. Here is the pathetic complaint 
made by a French priest in a recent pam- 
phlet :-— 

I asked a young priest one day how he got 
on in his little parish. “ Pretty well,” said he, 
“during the week. But on the Sunday it is 
terrible ; I go to say mass; I find there some 
thirty women and two or three men. What 
can I say to them? I feel more inclined to 
cry than to preach. At vespers, there is no- 
body. . . . It is heart-breaking.” * 


* Le Grand Péril de Eglise de France, par M. 
Y Abbé Bougaud, p. 29. 
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The ordinary public worship, then, of 
the modern Roman Catholic Church — 
setting aside for the moment all questions 
of doctrine —differs from that of our 
Protestant Churches in nothing more 
broadly than in this, —that it has noth- 
ing practically equivalent for the laity to 
our Order of Morning and Evening 
Prayer. In nothing did our reformers 
bestow a greater boon on the English 
Church than in giving us a Common 
Prayer-book. Lord Bute admits the want, 
when, in his very modest preface, he says 
his book “ may be useful to converts who 
have been accustomed to the daily office 
while Anglicans.” The one public service 
which every good Catholic will attend at 
least on “days of obligation” * is the 
service of the mass—that is, the office 
of holy communion. He may not com- 
municate, but he is present. Mattins — 
by which name a certain school in the 
English Church (not without authority 
from the Prayer-book) are fond of calling 
our Morning Prayer —has practically no 
existence for the ordinary members of 
the Roman Church; vespers, though well 
attended in some places, is almost ignored 
in others ; whereas with us these are the 
two services which attract and satisfy 
ordinary worshippers, and are the only 
public devotions considered “of obliga- 
tion” by too large a majority of professed 
Churchmen. That which corresponds to 
the mass — the office for holy communion 
—jis, as to its essential portions, a ser- 
vice in which they rarely or never join. 
Of course, the reason has to be sought in 
the wide divergence as to the sacramental 
theory between the two Churches, which 
these pages are not the place to discuss. 
But the originals of our own Morning 
and Evening Prayer have to be sought in 
quite a different quarter from the service 
which we have just been considering. 
They are contained in the Breviary,—a 
book comparatively little known to the 
Roman Catholic laity, and which is now 
for the first time introduced in a complete 
shape to English readers by the labors of 
a distinguished layman whose loss to our 
own communion we have had to lament. 
The seven “ hours” of prayer had in very 
early times their set forms of devotion; 
and these were at a later date gathered, 
with litanies and other offices, into the 
collection known as the Breviary, of 
which there were various editions in use 
in different countries and dioceses. The 


* The recognized * days of obligation’? in England 
are, —all Sundays, the Epiphany, Circumcision, SS. 
Peter and Paul (June 2gth), All Saints, Christmas-day, 
and Corpus Christi (Thursday after Trinity Sunday). 
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two handsome volumes* which contain 
the Marquess of Bute’s translation of the 
Roman Breviary will create an interest 
extending beyond the limits of his own 
present communion. To the Roman 
Catholic laity, though they may probably 
make but little use of it for purposes of 
devotion, unless it be recommended by 
authority —though much of it would 
seem as well adapted for such use as our 
own Prayer-book— it cannot but prove 
highly interesting, because now for the 
first time they will have an opportunity of 
studying in English, and in a complete 
form, the devotions which are binding on 
their clergy and on the members of the 
various religious orders. But it will have 
scarcely less interest for the general 
reader, and that for two different reasons. 
One reason is this: it is the authorized 
prayer-book of the Roman Catholic 
clergy ; and as, in round numbers, out of 
four hunded and seven millions of Chris- 
tians in the world some two hundred mil- 
lions acknowledge the supremacy of 
Rome, it is the prayer-book of the minis- 
ters of half Christendom. And there is 
this further reason why the Breviary must 
have an interest for English Churchmen 
—itis at once the source from whence 
very much of our own Prayer-book is de- 
rived, and the model on which it was 
drawn up. For just as our communion 
office is based upon the Roman Missal 
(was it not James I. who described our 
English office as “an ill-said mass”? ), so 
our Morning and Evening Prayer is based 
upon the canonical hours of the Breviary. 
Perhaps, then, before we proceed to no- 
tice Lord Bute’s volumes in particular, it 
may be of interest to say a few words on 
each of these two points, —the present 
use of the Breviary in the Church of 
Rome, and the connection it has with 
the Prayer-book of the Church of En- 
gland. 

It may help us to understand the way 
in which the Breviary is used, and the 
part which it fills in the devotional system 
of the Roman Church, if we now take a 
cursory glance, from a different point of 
view from that of the casual visitor to 
one of her services, at the scheme of wor- 
ship which that Church provides for her 
clergy and laity. 

A Roman Catholic clergyman from the 
time when he is admitted into sacred 
orders —Z.e., from the time when he be- 
comes subdeacon (for the minor orders do 

* The Roman Breviary: translated out of Latin into 


English by John, Marquess of Bute, K.T. William 
lackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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not carry with them the same obligation) 
— is bound to the daily recitation, either 
in public or in private, of the seven ca- 
nonical hours. The Roman Breviary is 
the book which his Church puts into his 
hands, containing the authorized version 
of these offices; and as the recitation of 
them, at various times in the day, must 
employ at the very least an hour of his 
daily time, in many instances much more, 
the Breviary not only becomes his insepa- 
rable companion, but its use is an impor- 
tant feature in his day’s work. When he 
is ordained priest, and so is empowered to 
say mass, another volume, the Missal, be- 
comes necessary for him; and henceforth 
around the use of these two books his 
spiritual life centres. There is, however, 
this difference between his use of the 
two: whilst health and strength permit, 
the daily recitation of the Breviary (or 
“ saying office,” as it is technically called) 
is one of the strictest obligations of the 
priest’s life. But he is not dound to say 
mass every day; though out of devotion, 
and for the benefit of their flocks, the 
great majority of priests, even in the rural 
districts, do so. But no such obligation 
with regard to the Breviary rests upon the 
laity. Indeed, most of them know very 
little about its contents. With the Mis- 
sal, however, they are much more famil- 
iar; because the mass, which is of the 
essence of Catholic worship, and that act 
around which all other devotions centre, 
is the service which they commonly at- 
tend. Thus, as has been said, in any 
church in the world where Roman Catho- 
lics are gathered together, if you find an 
morning service being held, you will 
almost certainly find the priest at the 
altar saying mass. He may perform 
other devotions before or after, according 
to circumstances, or according to the cus- 
tom of the Church in that country; but, 
as his one great act of worship, the mass 
will be celebrated. 

Let us try to sketch the life of a parish 
priest, so far as it is influenced by these 
two books —the Missal and the Breviary. 
On a week-day morning, you will find him 
at an early hour in his church, where he 
will have gathered together such of the 
devout members of his flock as can con- 
veniently attend. If it is his practice to 
hear confessions before mass, perhaps he 
will have attended at the confessional for 
half an hour before service-time. When 
that time comes, he will either begin the 
mass at once, or he will first kneel down 
before the altar and say some prayers in 
the vernacular in which the congregation 
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can join—such simple and easy devo- 
tions as may seem most suitable to their 
understanding and wants. When these 
are ended, the mass will begin, —in 
which, as has already been shown, the 
congregation will take practically no vo- 
cal part at all. The celebrating of mass 
consists essentially in the act performed, 
rather than in the reciting of the pre- 
scribed prayers. The priest, if you 
asked him to explain this, would tell you 
that the “ Do this ” of our Lord when he 
instituted the eucharist, referred not only 
to the act of communion, but to the cere- 
monial showing forth of the death of 
Christ, of which the act of communion is 
the consummation and completion. 

So far, then, the Missal only has been 
used in church; and if we follow the 
priest there on the one or two evenings 
in the week during which services happen 
to be held —for it will hardly be more 
frequently than this, except in large towns 
—it is quite possible that the Breviary 
may still not be brought into use. It ma 
be, indeed, that the priest gets his congre- 
gation to join him in saying vespers or 
compline, the two evening offices of the 
Breviary; but more frequently he will 
adopt some less formal and more simple 
devotions, such as the “stations of the 
cross” or the rosary, or short night- 
prayers in the vernacular, in which the 
people can join, concluding with the “ ben- 
ediction of the blessed sacrament,” (or 
“ salut,” as the French term it), the most 
popular of the afternoon services, and 
which is often, even in large town 
churches, used alone. 

About this last-mentioned rite, though 
it will be found neither in the Missal nor 
in the Breviary, we must say a few words ; 
for in connection with it is to be found 
the key-note to the understanding of much 
that is otherwise somewhat puzzling in 
Roman Catholic churches. At the back 
of the altar, or of the various altars which 
the church contains, there may be noticed 
a sort of cupboard surmounted by acrown 
or canopy, and fixed to the centre of the 
re-table in the middle of the altar candle- 
sticks. In this cupboard, or tabernacle, 
is reserved the consecrated host. Before 
it hangs a lighted lamp, and curtains, 
varying in color according to the season 
or festival, cover its front. These cur- 
tains are the invariable sign of the actual 
presence of the host; for although alight 
always burns before it, it is not uncom- 
mon to see lighted lamps suspended be- 
fore other altars also, or even before 
sacred images. But where these curtains 
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are, there is always the consecrated wafer 
within. It is kept in churches in this 
way, not only, nor indeed primarily, for 
devotional purposes, but so that, as was 
no doubt the custom in the early Church, 
the holy communion may always be at 
hand for carrying to the sick and dying, 
as need may require. It is in recognition 
of this presence that the knee is bent on 
entering and leaving’ the church. Pre- 
mising thus much, the rite of benediction, 
and the place which it holds in the devo- 
tions of Roman Catholics may be most 
fairly explained, perhaps, if we quote 
Cardinal Newman’s short and striking 
description of this service,—a descrip- 
tion so beautiful as to have a charm even 
for such readers as may differ widely from 
the doctrine it implies and the ceremony 
it depicts : — 

Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament is one 
of the simplest rites of the Church. The 
priests enter and kneel down ; one of them un- 
locks the tabernacle, takes out the blessed 


Y | sacrament, inserts it upright in a monstrance 


of precious metal, and sets it in a conspicuous 
place above the altar, in the midst of lights, 
for all to see. The people then begin to sing ; 
meanwhile the priest twice offers incense to 
the King of heaven, before whom he is kneel- 
ing. Then he takes the monstrance in his 
hands, and, turning to the people, blesses them 
with the Most Holy, in the form of a cross, 
while a bell is sounded by one of the attend- 
ants to call attention to the ceremony. It is 
our Lord’s solemn benediction of his people, 
as when he lifted up his hands over the chil- 
dren, or when he blessed his chosen ones 
when he ascended up from Mount Olivet. As 
sons might come before a parent before going 
to bed at night, so once or twice a week the 
great Catholic family come before the Eternal 
Father, after the bustle or toil of the day ; and 
he smiles upon them, and sheds upon them the 
light of his countenance. It is a full accom- 
plishment of what the priest invoked upon the 
Israelites: ‘The Lord bless thee and keep 
thee; the Lord show his face on thee, and 
have mercy on thee; the Lord turn his coun- 
tenance to thee, and give thee peace.” Can 
there be a more touching rite, even in the 
judgment of those who do not believe in it ? * 


The benediction service proper opens 
with a Paternoster and Ave Maria said in 
secret, with the hymn known as “ O Sadu- 
taris Hostia,” followed by the Litany of 
the Virgin, or possibly the “Te Deum” 
or a Psalm, and the hymn “ Zantum ergo.” 
There will very prokahty be a sermon; 


and after the blessing, another hymn or 
two concludes the service. 


* “ Lectures on Protestantism,” quoted in Oakeley’s 
** Ceremonies of the Mass,”’ p. 142. 
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At some time in the course of the Sun- 
day afternoon the priest will probabl 
have collected the children in the churc 
for public catechism, as is becoming com- 
mon in the English Church; and in this 
part of his work he will often show con- 
siderable tact and skill. 

From all this the reader may gather 
that the ordinary layman need know very 
little about the Breviary. Vespers and 
compline may be more or less familiar to 
him; and as these offices are, compara- 
tively speaking, very simple, and vary but 
little with the ever-varying seasons and 
festivals, it is not difficult, even for those 
who know little or nothing of Latin — es- 
pecially as their books of devotion almost 
invariably contain a translation of these 
offices in parallel columns with the origi- 
nal Latin —to take a more or less intelli- 

ent part in their recital. We remember, 
or instance, being very much struck with 
the hearty way in which a not very highly 
educated congregation joined in the chant- 
ing of the Psalms at compline one week- 
day evening in Lent, in a church in the 
Isle of Wight. But further than this, the 
Breviary has not necessarily any practical 
bearing on the worship of ordinary Roman 
Catholic lay people. If, however, we turn 


from the village church to the chapel of 
the convent or monastery, we shall find 
the Breviary in its own home, so to speak, 
and shall see the way in which its regular 


recitation is carried out. Seven times a 
day the “religious ” assemble “in choir” 
for the saying or singing of the divine 
office. At some time before daybreak, 
not unfrequently at 2 A.M., the night-hours 
are said. These consist of mattins and 
lauds, forming together by far the longest 
of the seven canonical hours; for, on the 
greater number of days in the year, mat- 
tins is made up of three divisions or 
nocturns, each of which contains three 
Psalms and three lessons, followed by 
lauds, which has five Psalms (or groups of 
Psalms), besides hymns, responses, anti- 
phons, and other short elements. These 
nocturnal services had their beginning, 
no doubt, in times of persecution, and 
were continued as a matter of penitential 
discipline. 

With the morning comes the time for 
prime ; and then, as the day passes on, 
succeed terce, sext, nones, vespers, and, 
at bedtime, compline.* In some cathe- 


* The seven canonical hours, which were said at 
about midnight, daybreak, 9 A.m., noon, 3 P.M., 6 P.M., 
and bedtime, were mystically referred to the Passion of 
our Lord, as is explained in the following rhyme : — 
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drals, many of which are more or less 
closely connected with religious orders, 
and in some parish churches, certain of 
the hours are recited in choir. But there 
seems no fixed rule on the subject; and 
local customs vary widely. Perhaps 
prime is said before the parish mass, but 
probably it is in very few places a popular 
devotion; and even vespers and compline 
seem to make no great way in popularity. 
A Roman Catholic bishop in the north of 
England, some few years ago, tried to 
popularize vespers by translating that 
office, and singing it in English instead of 
Latin. But the innovation is said not to 
have found much favor, and did not spread 
to any greatextent. Really popular offices 
the hours of the Breviary were never in- 
tended to be; and such they can never 
become, whether they are said in Latin or 
in the vulgar tongue. 

But it is time that we went back to our 
parish priest, and traced the bearing of 
the Breviary upon his private life. He is 
equally bound to the recitation of the 
canonical hours with the members of the 
monastery or the convent. But in his 
method of saying his office he enjoys 
much more liberty. Before saying mass, 
mattins and lauds must be said. Before 
midday comes he must have said the next 
three hours — prime, terce, and sext; and 
before he goes to bed he must have com- 
pleted all the seven. Within these limits 
he enjoys the widest liberty as to the time, 
place, and manner in which he fulfils his 
obligation. He may say two or more of 
the offices “ by aggregation,” — z.¢., con- 
secutively, with no pause between them. 
Thus, at any time in the course of the 
morning, he may begin with prime, and 
go on to say terce, sext, and nones, one 
after the other. In the afternoon he may 
say vespers and compline, and, in the 
course of the evening, he may, “ by antic- 
ipation,” say the mattins and lauds of the 
following day. With regard to this last 
instance of the elasticity of his rule, he 
is, indeed, limited by the following restric- 
tion. He may not begin the office of 
next day till half the time between mid- 
day and sunset has elapsed, and thus his 
limit of time will vary according to the 
season of the year. Thus, on 1st Janu- 


*** At Mattins bound, at Prime reviled, condemned to 
death at Tierce, 
Nailed to the Cross at Sext, at Nunes His blessed 
side they pierce: 
They take Him down at Vesper-tide, in grave at 
Compline lay, 
Who henceforth bids His Church observe her seven- 
fold Hours alway.” ’ 
See Neale’s Essays on Liturgiology, p. 6. 
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ary, when the sun sets at about 4 P.M., he 
may begin mattins of 2d January at about 
2 P.M.; whereas, at the end of May, when 
the sun does not set till about eight 
o’clock, he cannot begin the following 
day’s office till a little after four in the 
afternoon. As regards the place, too, in 
which his office may be said, he is per- 
fectly free. If he likes to say it in his 
church, well and good; but if he prefers 
to say it in his study, or walking up and 
down his garden, or whilst he is taking 
his walk in the country, or travelling in a 
railway train, there is nothing to prevent 
his so doing. Hence, in travelling with a 
priest, it is no uncommon thing, as we all 
know, to see the well-thumbed little book 
produced. His attention is fixed on the 
page, while the moving lips rapidly repeat 
the words of the office, and the world for 
a while is shut out — till at last the office 
is ended, the obligation is fulfilled, and as 
he returns the book to its accustomed 
pocket, the priest is once more free to 
look about him, or to join in general con- 
versation. Sometimes, indeed, this lib- 
erty as to time and place is abused by a 
priest who recognizes rather the letter 
than the spirit of his duty, and who may 
be seen economizing time by reading a 
portion of his hours even while “ assist- 
ing” at mass, in such intervals as do not 
require his actual participation in the ser- 
vice. So, too, as regards the manner in 
which the office is said. Inchoir, certain 
postures must be employed, and certain 
acts performed. But “extra chorum” — 
in ordinary places and‘ circumstances — 
none of these things are obligatory. All 
that the priest is bound to do is to say 
each word —7.¢., to form it with his lips. 
By a curious formal scruple, though he 
need not say it audibly, he would not fulfil 
his obligation if he conned the pages of 
the book without forming each word sep- 
arately. It must at least be with him as 
with Hannah of old, —and possibly the 
modern Roman priest saying his office is 
as much a puzzle to many people as she 
was to E}i,— when we read that “she 
spake in her heart; only her lips moved, 
but her voice was not heard.” 

And now, having noticed the part which 
the Breviary plays in the priest’s daily life, 
let us turn to the book itself, and try to 
understand its general scope. The clue 
to the understanding of the Breviary lies 
in the fact that it is a method, which has 
become more elaborate and complicated 
as time has passed on, of reciting the 
Psalter systematically. Indeed the Psalter 
may be described as forming the “ back- 
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bone” of the Breviary. Around the 
Psalms have grown up antiphons, re- 
sponses, lessons, hymns, collects; but 
still the essence of the Breviary consists 
in the recitation of the Psalter —the 
‘Saints’ Prayer-book,” as it has been 
beautifully called. From the earliest ages 
of the Church the Psalms of David were 
the companion of the devout of all classes 
at morn, noon, and night. In a well- 
known passage St. Chrysostom shows 
how this was so in his time : — 


If we keep vigil in the Church, David 
comes first, last, and midst. If early in the 
morning we seek for the melody of hymns, 
first, last, and midst is David again. If we 
are occupied with the funeral solemnities of 
the departed, if virgins sit at home and spin, 
David is first, last and midst. . . . Noris it in 
cities and churches alone that at all times, 
through every age, David is illustrious ; in the 
midst of the forum, in the wilderness and un- 
inhabitable land, he excites the praises of 
God. In monasteries, amongst those holy 
choirs of angelic armies, David is first, midst, 
and last. In the convents of virgins, where 
are the bands of them that imitate Mary; in 
the deserts, where are men crucified to this 
world, and having their conversation with 
God, — first, midst, and last is he. All other 
men are at night overpowered by natural 
sleep : David alone is active ; and congregating 
the servants of God into seraphic bands, turns 
earth into heaven, and converts men into 
angels.* 


So important was the knowledge of the 
Psalter considered, that in the fifth cen- 
tury a patriarch of Constantinople refused 
to ordain any cleric who did not know it 
by heart; and instances are not unknown 
of men whose rule it was to say the 
Psalms through, not only weekly, but 
even daily. We are all familiar with the 
saying, — /aborare est orare, but, in the 
early Church, collaterally with this went 
its converse, — orare est laborare, and the 
saying of the Psalter was called “the 
work of God.” 

If we examine the hours of the Brevi- 
ary, we see that the whole of the Psalter 
is to be recited weekly, in the ordinary 
course of mattins and vespers, whilst 
some particular Psalms are appointed to 
be said more frequently, and some few 
daily. But although this is the general 
plan of the book, in practice it is fre- 
quently broken in upon. The offices of 
feast-days override those for “ferial” 
(that is ordinary) days; and as there are 
many more of the former than of the lat- 


* Quoted by Dr. Neale, Commentary on the Psalms, 
vol. i., p. 1. 
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ter in the Church’s year, the festal offices 
—the Psalms of which vary but little 
from one another—are much more fre- 
quently said than the ferial offices. A 
striking instance of this is referred to by 
Lord Bute, in a note at the beginning of 
mattins for Saturday: “ This office is 
practically hardly ever said, unless the 
reciter so chooses, as except in Advent 
and Lent, and on Eves, it is allowed to 
supplant it by the Votive office of the 
Immaculate Conception of the B. V. M. 
which is to be found at the end of the 
Breviary.” * 

Let us now take the office of a festival, 
that being, as has been observed, the 
kind of office most frequently said. First 
comes mattins, beginning, as all the 
hours except compline do, with “ Our 
Father” and “Hail, Mary,” followed, at 
mattins and at prime, by the creed —all 
said inaudibly. Then are said out loud 
the versicles, ““O Lord, open our lips,” 
etc., with the doxology, as in our Prayer- 
book, followed by “Alleluia.” Then 
comes the “Venite,” followed by a hymn; 
and after this, three divisions of the 
office, called nocturns, each comprising 
three Psalms and three lessons —or 
rather one lesson cut up into three por- 
tious. The lessons in the first nocturn 
are taken from Scripture; those in the 
second generally from the life of the saint 
whose feast it is, if it be a saint’s day, — 
legends too often apocryphal, as in more 
than one instance the translator has the 
courage to admit,t — otherwise, from the 
writings of some saint or father, generally 
referring to the Scripture lessons whic 
have been read; and those in the third 
nocturn from some commentary of a 
father on the gospel for the day. These 
lessons from the fathers are often very 
thoughtful and striking expositions of the 
sacred text. Then comes the “Te 
Deum,” and then lauds at once begins. 
Lauds contains five Psalms, or groups of 
Psalms (¢.g., Pss. 148, 149, 150 are all 
said as one continuous Psalm); and on 
festivals these—which are the Sunday 
Psalms — do not vary. After this comes 
the “ chapter” — a feature common to all 
the offices — consisting of a verse or two 
of Scripture: this is followed by a hymn, 
and then comes what is the characteristic 
feature of lauds, the “ Benedictus,’ or 
song of Zacharias — the solemn morning 
commemoration of the Incarnation, an- 
swering to the “ Magnificat” in the even- 


* Vol. i., p. 73. 
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ing. The collect for the day concludes 
the office, to which, however, some little 
devotions, called “ memorials,” are at cer- 
tain times appended with one of the four 
antiphons of the Virgin, which vary ac- 
cording to the season of the year. 

This is an outline only of the office. 
Through it are interspersed various anti- 
phons, versicles, and responses, the par- 
ticularization of which would probably 
rather confuse than interest the reader. 
But one detail is so important in its bear- 
ing on the Psalms in all the hours, as to 
claim a little notice of its own. To each 
Psalm and canticle is attached a sentence 
called the antiphon. This is always said 
at the end of the Psalm, and is doubled — 
z.é., said before as well as after — on fes- 
tivals of a certain rank, which are called 
“doubles ” for that reason: on all other 
days the first two or three words only of 
the antiphon are said before the Psalm 
begins, and the complete antiphon when it 
is ended. The object of the antiphon is 
to give the key-note to the interpretation 
of the Psalm, or to suggest that meaning 
which is most appropriate to the occasion 
on which it is used. Any one who hap- 
pens to be at all familiar with the method 
of mystical interpretation, which has 
been applied perhaps more to the Psalms 
than to most other parts of Scripture, will 
see at once what a special coloring this 
system of antiphons gives to the devo- 
tional use of the Breviary. 

The lesser hours — prime, terce, sext, 
and none — require only a word or two 
of explanation. The chief feature of 
these offices is Psalm 119, which is 
divided among them, and said daily 
throughout the year without variation. 
Each office has dea its hymn, appropriate 
to the time of day to which the office be- 
longs ; and in the Sunday office at prime 
the Athanasian Creed follows the Psalms. 
In this particular the Roman Breviary 
differs from that of Sarum, in which that 
creed was recited daily at prime. Ves- 
pers comes next, closely corresponding 
with lauds in its outline, and having for 
its characteristic feature the “ M/agnif- 
cat”? to commemorate the Incarnation, as 
lauds has the “ Benedictus.” 

The office of compline concludes the 
Breviary devotions for the day — an office 
which, because of its simplicity and un- 
changing character, is not unsuitable for 
use as a form of evening family prayer. 
Indeed, we believe that the late Cardinal 
Wiseman once recommended its use for 
that purpose. It has four Psalms, spe- 
cially appropriate for the end of day and 
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the approach of night, — Pss. iv., xxxi. 
1-6, xci.. cxxxiv. A glance at these 
Psalms would at once show how well they 
are suited for the time fixed for their use. 
The principal feature of compline (the 
“completion” of the Christian cay) is the 
“Nunc Dimittis” with its unchanging 
antiphon,—‘“‘O Lord, keep us waking, 
guard us sleeping, that we may wake with 
Christ, and rest in peace.” The late Dr. 
Neale points out very prettily, in one of 
his sermons, how appropriate the “ Vunc 
Dimitttis” is for use in this office. “As 
that,” he says, “was good old Simeon’s 
death-song, after which he departed in 
peace ; so, as the lying down on our beds 
is the image of lying down in the grave, 
we take these words of departure on our 
lips, and in these dark hours comfort our- 
selves with the thought of the ‘ Light to 
lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of His 
people Israel.’”* Like the other offices, 
compline has its hymn, its chapter, its 
verses and responses, and its collect, all 
of which refer to the coming night. The 
collect is one not unfrequently used at 
evening prayers in the households of En- 
glish Churchmen, —“ Visit, we beseech 
Thee, O Lord, this habitation, and drive 
far from it all the snares of the enemy: 
let Thy holy angels dwell herein to keep 
us in peace, and let thy blessing be upon 
us forever.” It was originally, as Lord 
Bute tells us, “the last prayer before go- 
ing to rest for the monks of the order of 
St. Benedict.” 

And so end the hours of the day. Even 
acursory glance over them will draw from 
unprejudiced minds the admission that 
the priest who shall have duly and rever- 
ently used them will have spent some ap- 
preciable part of his day in private devo- 
tion, will have made himself familiar with 
a large portion of Scripture, and — how- 
ever we may think that in those pages are 
to be found serious errors overlying cath- 
olic truths —may have done much to 
quicken his own religious life. 

From what has been already said it 
will have been seen that it was on the 
lines of the Breviary that our Order of 
Morning and Evening Prayer was drawn 
up. And, indeed, though changes of a 
very important character were made in 
our services at the Reformation, yet the 
retain their old features so fully that our 
Prayer-book may be looked upon as a 
combination of a reformed Breviary and 
Missal. With the question of the Missal 


* Sermons preached in a Religious House, vol. i., p. 
277. 
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we are not now concerned, but it may be 
interesting to note the way in which our 
daily morning and evening offices were 
compiled from the Breviary. And the first 
thing that strikes us is the radical altera- 
tion of method in the use of the Psalter. 
Its former weekly recital is now extended 
over a month, though, on the other hand, 
in the course of the month the whole 
Psalter is in practice, and not only in 
theory, regularly recited. Now, a glance 
at the different features of our Morning 
Prayer, as compared with the Breviary, 
will show that it is a condensation of 
mattins, lauds, and prime, retaining as it 
does the characteristics of each of these 
offices; whilst Evening Prayer again 
combines the characteristics of vespers 
and compline. Our own Church does, as 
arule, what Lord Bute tells us the Ro- 
man Church allows in practice : — 


Sometimes Mattins, Lauds, and Prime are 
said together early in the morning, forming 
the complete morning service of the Church, 
It is from this aggregation that the “ Morning 
Prayer” of the Anglican Prayer-book is de- 
rived... . 

Compline is very frequently recited along 
with Vespers, thus forming the complete Even- 
ing Service of the Church.* 


But of terce, sext, and none, with the 
practice of saying Ps. 119 daily, no trace 
is left in our Prayer-book. Our collects 
for Sundays and holy-days are, as is well 
known, in almost all cases identical with 
those in the Breviary. For the Sundays 
after Trinity (or after Pentecost, as the 
Roman order has it) they are so through- 
out. And just as we saw that the Breviary 
is for the private use of the clergyman, as 
well as for use in common and public 
devotions, we find that the Prayer-book 
services are intended to be employed in 
the same twofold way. This is shown by 
two passages in the rubric “concerning 
the services of the Church.” 


Though it be appointed that all things shall 
be read and sung in the church in the English 
tongue, to the end that the congregation may 
be thereby edified; yet it is not meant, but 
that when men say morning and evening prayer 
privately, they may say the same in any lan- 
guage that they themselves do understand. 
And all priests and deacons are to say daily 


Y| the morning and evening prayer either fri- 


vately or openly, etc., etc. 


If, now, we take the Order of Morning 
Prayer as it stands, we first of all notice 
that the sentences of Scripture with which 


* Vol. i., p. 114, note; p. 171, note. 
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it begins are a new feature. Possibly 
they may have been suggested by the 
former use of antiphons, which now are 
swept away entirely. The exhortation 
which follows the sentences is also new. 
And though the general confession is new 
in form, the idea was obviously taken 
from prime and compline, in which latter 
office a confession occupies nearly the 
same place as it does with us. Perhaps 
some may regret that the so-called absolu- 
tion, which seems to have been inserted 
more for a controversial than for a devo- 
tional purpose, has taken the place of the 
old absolution, which was a prayer, not 
restricted to “the priest alone,” but said 
by any one who recited the office, layman 
or cleric alike: “Almighty God, have 
mercy on us, forgive us our sins, and bring 
us to everlasting life. — Amen. May the 
Almighty and merciful Lord grant us 
pardon, absolution, and remission of our 
sins. — Amen.” 

The rubric which bids the minister 
“say the Lord’s Prayer with an audible 
voice,’’ — or “with a loud voice,” as an- 
other rubric expresses it, — abolishes the 
old custom of saying the Lord’s Prayer 
and “Ave Maria” both at mattins and 
vespers (and at the former the creed also) 
sub silentio, the origin of which Lord Bute 
explains as follows :— 


The reason why the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Apostles’ Creed are recited inaudibly during 
the office seems to be, that in the early Church, 
these formulz were concealed from the up- 
baptized until very shortly before their bap- 
tism. Now, all were allowed to be present at 
the office of which these formulz are a part, 
and therefore they were then so said that the 
unbaptized could not hear them. The “ Hail, 
Mary,” having been added as a sort of appen- 
dix to the Lord’s Prayer, follows the same rule 
with it. ‘The Lord’s Prayer is said aloud 
during the canon of the Mass, because only the 
faithful were then present.* 


The versicle, ““O Lord, open Thou,” 
etc., is in the Breviary the first sentence 
that is said out loud, and had thus an 
appropriateness which its position in our 
service deprives it of. Next comes the 
“ Gloria,” which in the Breviary is fol- 
lowed by “ Alleluia.” Our substitution of 
“Praise ye the Lord—the Lord’s name 
be praised,” for the Hebrew ejaculation, 
may lead us just to notice the pretty idea 
that “Alleluia” appealed to angels, as 
well as to men, to join in the offering of 
praise. 

The “Venite” and the “Te Deum” 
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are taken from mattins : the “ Benedicite” 
and “ Jubilate ” are in the Breviary, among 
the Sunday Psalms at lauds: the “ Bene- 
dictus,” as we have seen, is the great fea- 
ture of that office; and the practice of 
saying the Apostles’ Creed, or, on certain 
days, the Athanasian, with the third col- 
lect “for Grace,” are points derived from 
prime, as is also the saying of the Lord’s 
Prayer preceded by the Lesser Litany and 
followed by certain versicles. 

In glancing at these features of our 
Morning Prayer, we have not noticed the 
subject of lessons. In this matter a most 
sweeping alteration has been made. In- 
stead of nine lessons being read at mat- 
tins, as is the case in the Breviary on 
festivals generally, the scheme of reading 
two lessons in the morning and two in 
the evening was substituted, and, as we 
are aware, none but Scripture lessons 
were permitted to remain. 

Most of what has been said of the order 
of Morning Prayer applies, mutatis mu- 
tandis, to the order of Evening Prayer 
too. The “Magnificat,” the character- 
istic feature of vespers, and the “ Vunc 
Dimittis,” that of compline, are retained ; 
whilst, on the other hand, our Evening 
Prayer shares with our Morning Service, 
as those offices do not, the reading of 
daily lessons. 

One feature of the old offices is alto- 
gether — in our service-book, and 
it is a want which our Cl:urch has seri- 
ously felt. None of the “office” hymns, 
some of which are of exceeding beauty, 
are retained, and, as a consequence, the 
natural craving for Church melodies of 
some kind threw us back for a long time 
on the rhymes of Sternhold and Hopkins, 
or Tate and Brady, or the various hymnals 
in which good intentions were made to do 
duty for good taste and good poetry. 
The common impression is, that the old 
Church hymns were left out for no other 
reason than because, when the Prayer- 
book was compiled, no one was found who 
had the skill to translate them. And this 
reason seems to be confirmed by the cu- 
riously bald and rough character of the 
two or three hymns which were trans- 
lated — for instance, the ‘ Veni, Creator,” 
of which there are two versions in the 
“ Ordering of Priests.” But, be this as it 
may, their old places in the offices know 
them no more in the Anglican adaptation 
of those offices. But whatever may have 
been the case three centuries ago, no one 
can help being struck now with the great 
skill and taste which have been brought to 





* Vol. i., p. 1, note. Vol. ii., ib. 
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hymns during the last few years. Indeed, 
the translations of these hymns which 
Lord Bute has collected in his edition of 
the Breviary will no doubt prove one of 
its chief charms for the general reader. 
He has selected, he says, such versions 
as seemed to him “ to combine the largest 
amount of poetical merit with accuracy 
in rendering the sense of the originals, 
and has not felt it necessary to take into 
consideration the religious opinions of 
those by whom such translations have 
been executed.” When we say that very 
many of them come from the hand of 
Cardinal Newman, it is sufficient guaran- 
tee for their poetical taste and their devo- 
tional tone. Some of the translations by 
the late Dr. Mason Neale and the Rev. 
E. Caswell are almost equally beautiful. 
Here and there we find an anonymous 
version; and at least one of these — the 
hymn for the second Sunday after Pente- 
cost *— may bear comparison with the 
best of those by the well-known writers 
already mentioned. 

It is a remarkable instance of the lib- 
erty practically accorded to laymen at 
least, in the Roman communion, that the 
translator in the present volumes has in 
many places rejected both the Vulgate 
and the Douay versions of Scripture, and 
made use of others —often of our own 
English Bible. It may be a lingering 
attachment to the Church of his earlier 
days that has led him, in all cases we 
think, to give the collects from our own 
version — certainly as perfect and beauti- 
ful a rendering of those most admirable 
compositions of Christian prayer as it is 
possible to conceive. Sometimes, indeed, 
he may be thought to have carried his 
liking for our Anglican phraseology too 
far, as when he adopts our bald and abrupt 
beginning of the Whitsunday collect — 
“ God, who as at this time,” etc., and our 
unfortunate retention of the form “Je- 
sus ” for “Joshua” in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. His variations from our ver- 
sions, however, are not always for the 
better: as, for instance, in his rendering 
of the versicles, “ Deus in adjutorium 
meum intende — Domine ad adjuvandum 
me festina.” But he has carried no nar- 
row spirit into his work, for he borrows 
hymns from Mant, notes on Isaiah from 
Lowth, and on Daniel from Pusey. More 
than this,—in the service for Trinity 
Sunday, in lieu of the first four antiphons, 
which consist of doxologies to the per- 
sons of the Trinity, which are “appar- 


* Vol. ii., p. 593- 
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ently the last verses of hymns, and of no 
literary merit,” he has substituted the 
well-known hymn by our own Bishop He- 
ber, — 


Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty.* 


We cannot help believing that Lord 
Bute’s thorough acquaintance with our 
Anglican Prayer-book, and with our best 
hymnals, has been of great service to 
him in his work. Wé do not know what 
value may be set upon it by the authori- 
ties of the Church of Rome; but it is at 
least a remarkable devotion of time and 
pains on the part of one of her most illus- 
trious converts. 


* Vol. ii., p. 559. 
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VI. 


NEW ACQUAINTANCES AND NEW WORK. 
—A VISIT TO THE BLACKS’ CAMP. 


THE room John West now found him- 
self in yas small, but comparatively com- 
fortable. Chinese matting covered the 
walls, which were of hardwood slabs let 
horizontally into grooved upright posts. 
A large fireplace, or open hearth, occupied 
the greater part of one side of the room. 
The mantelpiece was covered with odds 
and ends, such as pipes of all sizes and 
shapes, a spur or two, specimens of gold- 
bearing quartz, lumps of galena and cop- 
per ore, and other samples of minerals. 
A rough sofa, a few primitive-looking 
hardwood stools, and what is known in 
the colonies as a squatter’s easy-chair, 
together with a table laid for dinner, com- 
pleted the furniture of the apartment. It 


‘could be detected at a glance that no 


female held sway over the arrangements 
of the interior, everything betokening 
bachelor untidiness. 

“ Now then, sit down to dinner,” said a 
grizzly-bearded, stern-looking man, with a 
gruff, authoritative voice, who was, as 
John guessed, Mr. M‘Duff, Mr. Cos- 
grove’s superintendent. “Let me give 
you some salt junk.” Jobn was hungry, 
and rather enjoyed the salt beef, which 
was not very old. Some boiled pumpkin 
and bread and butter completed the enter- 
tainment. 

The two other men lit their pipes, 
M‘Duff stretched himself on the sofa, 
and John took possession of a squatter’s 
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chair. Conversation was carried on for 
about an hour or two, and John was shown 
to the room which was to be his, one of 
his new acquaintances telling him, “ You'll 
have to do without sheets, old fellow, till 
your own come — that is, if you have any 
—or else you'll have to send down to 
town to buy some; the station doesn’t 
provide unnecessary luxuries.” 

The young jackaroo* woke early next 
morning, and went out to look around 
him. Early as it was, he found that Mr. 
M‘Duff and his two friends of the former 
evening were already abroad. M‘Duff 
gave a grunt of satisfaction at seeing him 
up so early. 

“ Well, young man,” he began, “so you 
don’t like lying abed, eh?” 

John modestly gave him to understand 
that it was very agreeable to him some- 
times, but that this morning he felt more 
inclined to satisfy his curiosity. 

“You won’t be troubled with much of 
it here,” said M‘Duff, grimly. “Shearing 
is about to commence.” 

“You can spell to-day and look about 
you,” he added, “and to-morrow Stone 
here ” (pointing to the youngest and best- 
looking of the two men) “will put you up 
toit. Heis going to take charge of the 
wash-pool. I shall be in the wool-shed 


all day. Come along and look at the 
store.’ 

They all proceeded to the store—a 
large wooden building filled with an im- 
mense variety of goods, from meerschaum- 
pipes and bottles of eau-de-Cologne, to 


lankets and all sorts of slops. Large 
boxes stood in the inner store full of jams, 
pickles, confectionery, preserved apples, 
raisins, and almost everything one could 
mention. A door opened into a little 
side-room, fitted up as a meat-store, con- 
taining a salting-table and meat-blocks, 
while all around meat-hooks hung from 
the walls. 

Just at that moment a woman came to 
the store-door and asked for the store- 
keeper. “Now,” said M‘Duff, “watch 
Mr. Stone, and you'll see what your work 
will be.” 

“] want my husband’s rations for the 
week,” said the woman. 

Stone ——— to weigh out eight 
pounds of flour, two pounds of sugar, and 
a quarter of a pound of tea, with a rapid, 
practised hand, and to empty each quan- 
tity into the respective bags which the 
woman had brought with her. 

* The name by which young men who go to the Aus- 


tralian colonies to pick up colonial experience are 
designated. 
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“Now,” she said, “I want a pair of 
boots for myself.” ‘ 

Stone brought down the articles in 
question, and with many compliments on 
the shapely foot which was being shod, 
soon satisfied the demand. 

“Now let me have some beef,” she 
said. 

“ All right. Go round to the window 
of the beef-store,” replied the seller. 
Here he plunged his arm up to the elbow 
in the brine of the meat-cask, which stood 
in acool part of the store, and weighing 
out the required quantity, he entered the 
different articles against the woman in 
the day-book, and also in her own pass- 
book, and returned to the party. 

“ Now,” said M‘Duff, “you'll find the 
price of every article on a list in the desk: 
anything you want to know about, ask 
Stone or me. You will have to be up 
every morning before sunrise, attending 
to the customers, and be here every even- 
ing about five. During the day you can 

o with Mr. Stone to the wash-pool, and 
earn to wash sheep. I give him over to 
you, Stone; make the best of him.” 

John took a fancy to Stone, who was a 
man of intelligence, of a quick, decided 
character, and of gentlemanly upbringing, 
though considerably roughened by con- 
stant bush-life. He was one of that nu- 
merous class who have no capital to start 
with, and who spend almost all they earn 
in a generous, careless way. After break- 
fast, the other man, who was considerably 
older than either M‘Duff or Stone, and 
whose name was Graham, caught and 
saddled his horse. 

M‘Duff had his brought down by a 
black boy, and having saddled it himself, 
he rode away with Graham to search for 
a flock of sheep which were reported as 
lost. Stone then took John round the 
buildings of the head station. 

These were all built of wood, forming a 
square, a court occupying the centre. In 
front was a large, low-verandaed cottage, 
thickly covered with roses and vines, one 
room of which was occupied by Mr. 
M‘Duff. The sides of the square were 
formed by the store, with its offices on 
the one side and the kitchen buildings on 
the other; while the fourth side was filled 
up by the building John had dined and 
slept in, and which was called “the 
Bachelors’ Hall.” A stable and cart- 
shed, and a dry store for the reception of 
flour, salt, and other commodities, lay on 
one side in a line with the bachelors’ 
quarters ; farther away was a hut for the 
use of the men; and a substantially-built 
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stock-yard, or enclosure for cattle and 
horses, occupied a site still more remote. 

A paddock fence wound away across 
the creek which ran at the back of the 
station, and enclosed a piece of ground 
about a mile square, well grassed, and 
sheltered by many trees. An ample’ gar- 
den lay on the other side of a little creek 
which joined the main or Cambaranga 
creek just below the kitchen. Above the 
garden, on an eminence, was situated a 
substantially-built, commodious wool-shed 
and wool-store, with several conveniently- 
arranged yards for working sheep, and 
with a number of men’s huts. 

“There,” said Stone, pointing to the 
big house, “ nobody has lived in the caw- 
sawn humpy — that is what the blacks 
call it— since Mr. Cosgrove went away. 
The old cove is a methodical old Scotch- 
man, and I believe if you saw the inside 
of it you would find the tables and chairs 
in the same places they occupied when 
Mr. Cosgrove departed.” 

They looked into the dry store at the 
immense quantities of flour and salt which 
were piled up there, and then proceeded 
to the stockyard. “There is the slaugh- 


tering-yard,” said Stone, pointing out a 
small enclosure where two high posts sup- 
ported a tumbler with long arms, having 


ropes hanging from them. ‘“ This is the 
gallows for hoisting up the slaughtered 
bullocks. You, as storekeeper, will be 
head butcher.” 

Many heads and feet of defunct bul- 
locks, in various stages of decay, lay 
about ; and on the branches of the neigh- 
boring trees, and in endless rows on the 
caps of the stockyard, sat innumerable 
gorged kites and crows, waiting until 
their repletion should abate sufficiently to 
allow them to partake of another meal. 

The two returned, crossed the creek, 
and entered the wool-shed. It was an 
immense building on piles ; compartments 
with grated flooring, and little doors lead- 
ing into and out of them, lined the sides ; 
pens for sheep occupied the middle and 
one end. A lane went down on either 
side, between the compartments and the 
middle pen, floored with smooth planks 
for the shearers to workon. At the other 
end a long grated table, on which the 
fleeces were rolled up, crossed the room 
from side to side. Bins for holding dif- 
ferent sorts of fleeces were ranged against 
the wall, and a large wool-press stood 
near the door. 

“This building cost £2,000,” said 
Stone, “and it was cheap at that. Ina 
few weeks’ time you will see it full of 
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shearers and sheep, and the interminable 
click-click of the shears will be going on 
for nearly three months.” 

“Mr. Cosgrove must be a very rich 
man,” said John, wonderingly. 

“ Oh yes,” said the other; “ I suppose 
he could sell this station for about £ 50,- 
ooo. There are sixty thousand sheep on 
it, and about three hundred head of cattle, 
and lots of horses —and the improve- 
ments, you know; bestdes which, he has 
had a splendid income from his wool for 
some years past, and I am told he does 
not spend much. But you know him bet- 
ter than I do. I only came here by 
chance about six months ago.” 

“Ts this a large station?” inquired 
John. 

“There are about eleven hundred 
square miles, good, bad, and indifferent 
on it, and it all belongs to Mr. Cosgrove 
—at least he pays a nominal rent for a 
lease of it to the government for a term 
of years. Should the crown require the 
land at any time —as, for instance, for a 
gold-field, or to build townships on, or for 
reserves for any purpose — the present 
lessee would have to give it up, receiving 
as indemnification only the price of the 
improvements he has made —that is to 
say, the buildings, stock-yards, fences, 
and other permanent works. Should the 
land be required for agricultural purposes, 
he has the right of pre-emption over a 
portion of it at the government upset 
price. They are always changing and 
altering the land laws in Brisbane. They 
never get one totheir mind. There isa 
constant war between the small farmers 
and laboring classes — who desire to own 
small pieces of land — and the squatters. 
The little fellows want to be allowed to 
spread themselves all over the country, 
and pick out any piece of ground they 
may fancy, no matter how prejudicial to 
the squatter’s interest; and they dab 
themselves and their families down in 
those spots to maintain a precarious ex- 
istence by growing whatever will grow, 
breeding a few scrubbing horses and cat- 
tle, stealing the rich man’s stock, and en- 
deavoring generally to make themselves 
as unpleasant as possible, with a view to 
compelling the squatter, in self-defence, 
to give them a large price for their hold- 
ings ; and when they have got that, they 
light, like a blow-fly, an some other choice 
central piece of ground, or around some 
water-hole which it is essential for the 
squatter to possess. So say the squatters. 
The cockatoo settlers, or free selectors, 
on the other hand, fight desperately for 
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the privilege; and having numbers on 
their side, and a certain amount of right, 
they make a good fight. This run has as 
yet escaped. It is, if anything, too far 
away yet; but in a few years, no doubt, 
selectors will be scattered over it and the 
neighboring stations.” 

“And the sheep are spread over this 
immense territory? How do you manage 
with them?” still pursued the astonished 
new chum. 

“We divide them into conveniently- 
sized flocks, from one thousand up to 
about three thousand, but generally the 
number is about eighteen hundred. It 
depends greatly upon the class of sheep.* 
Strong sheep may go in greater flocks 
than the weaker ones, but the great object 
is to combine economy with the health of 
the animal. Huts and yards are built at 
selected spots all over the run. Two 
shepherds usually live together at a hut. 
Eack flock occupies a yard. Food is sent 
out once a week tothese men. The over- 
seer visits them once a week, and counts 
their flocks to make sure that they have 
not lost any—although they generally 
know themselves, and come in to give 
notice when this is the case. They bring 


in their flocks once a year to be washed 


and shorn; the rest of the time they 
spend in shepherding, and accumulating 
a cheque, which they will knock down at 
the first public-house they arrive at after 
leaving the station.” 

“ And how far away from the head-sta- 
tion are their huts ?” asked John. 

“It depends upon the country. If the 
country at the far end of the run is well 
grassed, it will be occupied by a flock of 
sheep or two. Some of them are twenty- 
five miles away; others twenty, fifteen, 
seven, nine, one, two, five, and so on. 1 
am going out this afternoon to count the 
sheep at about seven miles away, and if 
you are not too tired you can come with 
me.” 

“I shall be very glad,” returned John; 
“ but tell me, have you any head-stations 
in the immediate neighborhood ?” 

“ None nearer than fifteen miles. It is 
a station of the name of ‘ Betyammo.’ 
A very nice old fellow, who has a very 
kind wife and two daughters, owns it, and 
they will be glad to see you over there. 
Further round this way, thirty miles 
away,” continued Stone, shifting his hand 
over about a quarter of the horizon, “ you 
have ‘ Barham Plains’ —a very swell sta- 


®* Of late years sheep are not often shepherded, but 
are enclosed in paddocks and left to themselves. 
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tion, owned by an old fellow who lives 
almost — down in Sydney, hanging 
about the clubs. He is a member of 
Parliament, and I don’t know what all. 
He has a swell superintendent, — owner 
gives him £1,000 a year for doing nothing. 
The’ station is so good that the sheep 
almost manage themselves. The ‘super’ 
drives four-in-hand, wears kid gloves on 
the run, keeps race-horses, and leaves the 
work to a couple of overseers. Round 
this way is ‘Ungahrun,’ a cattle-station 
owned by a Mr. Fitzgerald, and managed 
by his son, the smartest young fellow in 
this part of the district. He has about 
eight thousand head of cattle. It is dis- 
tant about twenty-five miles. Then here 
you have, twenty miles off, ‘ Mosquito 
Creek,’ a sheep-station with about ten 
thousand sheep belonging to two young 
fellows who bought the place lately. 
Then, lastly, we come to ‘ Bindarobina,’ 
twenty-five miles distant—a large sta- 
tion, with about fifty thousand sheep and 
ten thousand head of cattle, belonging to 
the United Australian Pastoral Co., a 
London firm. It is a fine run, but ex- 
pensively managed; and of course the 
shareholders are far away, and under- 
stand nothing about station work, so the 
manager does pretty well as he likes. He 
is agreat friend of the manager at Bar- 
ham Plains —the two run in couples; 
and here we are back to Betyammo.” 

“* Now,” said John to his friendly com- 
panion, “I want to go and look at the 
blacks I see camped over there in the 
paddock. Dothey belong to this place?” 

“Yes,” replied Stone, “they are part 
of the Cambaranga tribe; but I believe 
great numbers are expected to-morrow. 
In all probability we shall see them 
camped a few miles from here this after- 
= that is the road they are coming 

>? 

T hey recrossed the creek into the pad- 
dock, and made their way to a little en- 
campment of small, conical huts, made of 
the bark of trees. A few sticks burned 
slowly, and with much smoke, in front of 
two or three. Inside, dirty ’possum-skins 
and ragged shirts and trousers lay on the 
ground, making a bed for numbers of 
blear-eyed, hairless dogs, whose skin 
showed pink, or blue, or mouse-color. 
Outside, a middle-aged, not uncomely- 
looking black “gin” sat roasting a bul- 
lock’s bone on the embers, and picking 
off such parts as she conceived were 
cooked enough, then thrusting it amongst 
the ashes for a further period. An old 
man or two, with snow-white hair, com- 
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pletely’ naked, lay stretched in the sun, 
and lazily turned over when the new- 
comers approached them. 

“What is your name?” asked John of 
one of them. 

“ Me Jacky, — old man,” replied darky. 

“Where is your country?” 

“Heah country belongin’ to me; this 
one — Cambaranga — my country.” 

“What for bail you look out kangaroo 
to-day, Jacky?” said Stone. 

“Oh, me poor fellow” (sick), returned 
Jacky, addressing a few words in his own 
language to his sable brother, and going 
off into a fit of laughter, showing his 
strong, white teeth; then producing a 
pipe from the middle of his shock of white 
curls, and inserting his finger into the 
bowl, he held it out to John, cleverly de- 
tecting his inexperience at a glance, and 
in a whining tone said, “Poor fellow 
Jacky! bail got it toombacco — bail 
’moke” (got not tobacco—nothing to 
smoke). 

Stone threw him a small piece of Bar- 
rett’s twist, apologetically remarking to 
John, “ He’s a dreadfully lazy old vaga- 
bond, but occasionally he comes in handy 
to shepherd an odd flock for a few days, 
when there is no one else about.” 

The old gin and the other old warrior, 
on seeing their compatriot successful in 
his appeal, clamorously begged a small 
donation of the blessed weed; but Stone, 
disregarding their prayers, walked off. 

“What a peculiar smell there is about 
these creatures !” suddenly said John. 

“Oh yes, every nigger has that distin- 
guishing quality very strong, more espe- 
cially when hot. Cattle dislike it ex- 
ceedingly— so much so, that I have 
known a whole mob stampede merely 
from crossing the tracks made by niggers 
a few hours previously. Some years ago, 
before the blacks were allowed to come 
in about these stations, they revenged 
themselves on the white men who occu- 
pied their country by killing their cattle, 
as well as a man or two occasionally. 
They do so sometimes still, when they 
think themselves safe from observation, 
and the cattle never forget it. Even 
those who never saw blacks before get 
frightened or enraged at their appearance. 
It would seem as if they have some way 
of communicating their hatred and fear to 
one another.” 

“What makes the dogs so blear-eyed 
and hairless?” asked the new hand. 

“Sleeping under ’possum cloaks and 
blankets. Blacks think as much or more 
of their dogs as they do of their children, 
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and the great heat in the gungahs (bark 
huts) causes an unnatural perspiration to 
break forth, which soon deprives them of 
hair and makes their skin wrinkle up as 
you saw. A black’s dog soon loses the 
distinguishing characteristics of a white 
man’s dog, and acquires others peculiar 
to its mode of life; but they are useful to 
the blacks in hunting the game upon 
which they depend for a living, and they 
cherish them accordingly.” 

“Don’t these black creatures wear 
clothes?” inquired young West. 

“Well, they do, occasionally, but only 
when compelled to, or when the fit takes 
them. The black boys working about the 
station like to wear trousers when riding, 
to protect their legs; besides which, 
clothes make them more like white men, 
and some of them have a great idea of 
their dignity; but when they get to the 
camp in the evening word take off every- 
thing. You may bring them up with the 
greatest care,” continued Stone, “ edu- 
cate them, and show them civilized life, 
but when they return to their old haunts, 
off go the clothes and they take to the 
bush. The wild nature seems exceed- 
ingly strong in them.” 

In the afternoon the two young men 
saddled horses and rode out toa sheep- 
station called the Seven-mile Hut. About 
three miles from the station they came 
upon some more blacks who were en- 
gaged in making a camp for the night. 
This they did by simply lighting a fire 
and disposing of their few effects around 
it: the men stuck their spears in the 
ground, each in the vicinity of his own 
fire. Nullah-nullahs,* paddy-melon sticks, 
boomerangs, tomahawks, and heelimen or 
shields, lay about in every direction. The 
men employed themselves in roasting 
wallabies, possums, kangaroos, and other 
game; the gins were engaged in bringing 
up water from the creek in their wooden 
coolamen. Piccaninnies of all ages played 
about: some chopped the bark off trees ; 
others were climbing saplings, or chasing 
each other about the camp. All were 
perfectly nude and happy. As Stone and 
West proceeded further along the road 
they met small parties all making their 
way to the camp, hunting as ye? went. 
These were chiefly women and children, 
the men having gone in a body together 
for the purpose of assisting one another 
to surround the game. These parties 
seemed to fill the forest on each side of 
the road, no party following the path 


* Native weapons. 
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another had gone in. Thus each had a 
similar chance of finding game as they 
moved forward. The regular sharp chop- 
chop of the tomahawks could be heard 
here and there where some of them had 
discovered a sugar-bag * or a ’*possum on 
a tree. 

There were piccaninnies of all sizes. 
All the very little children were round 
and fat, big-eyed, curly-haired, and _pot- 
bellied. Some of the younger women 
and girls were passably good-looking, 
with bright eyes and white teeth; but 
their short-cropped hair, flat noses, and 
small limbs were much against them. 

“Where are they all bound for?” asked 
ohn. 

J “Oh, there is a corroborree on the 
boards in the neighborhood, and these 
blacks are making to it,” returned Stone. 

“ A corroborree / what is that?” 

“It is a meeting of the tribes to dance 
and sing; they are passionately fond of 
both. Some black fellow ata great dis- 
tance, it may be, composes a new air, of 
only a couple of bars most likely, and 
sets some words to it. His tribe go into 
ecstasies over it. They send runners to 


the neighboring tribes, inviting them to 
come over and hunt on their grounds, and 


listen to the new corroborree. Great 
numbers arrive, the corroborree is danced 
night after night with the utmost enthusi- 
asm; the game gets scarce, and all the 
tribes move forward in a direction deter- 
mined by them in council. These corro- 
borrees travel for many hundreds of miles 
. from the place where they originated. 
The original tribes fall off and return to 
their respective territories ; but new ones 
take their place, and the corroborree is 
carried away to distant tribes speaking a 
totally different language, and utterly 
ignorant of, and totally indifferent as to, 
the meaning of what they sing, provided 
the air catches their fancy. These com- 
posers pretend that the Spirit of Evil 
originally manufactured the corroborree, 
and that, owing to their magic arts, they 
were enabled to get into his vicinity and 
overhear the air. No corroborree is 
thought anything of which has not some 
superstition to recommend it. At some 
of these corroborrees is held the secret 
ceremony of the dora, to which no white 
man has ever been admitted, and about 
which the blacks themselves are particu- 
‘arly silent.” 

“And what do they do at these ceremo- 
ilies ?” questioned John. 


* A nest of honey. 
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“Oh, they admit boys among the war- 
riors, and girls among the women.” 

“ And has no white man ever seen the 
ceremony ?” 

“ Never to my knowledge,” said Stone. 
“ Many pretend that they know a good 
deal from the young black boys with 
whom they have been brought up in child- 
hood, but the fact is, that until initiated 
the boys are themselves ignorant. It is 
well understood that they have certain 
trials to undergo in order to prove their 
fortitude, patience, courage, and endur- 
ance; but beyond that, little is certain. 
The blacks select an exceedingly flat 
piece of ground in a remote locality for 
the purpose, and take care, by posting 
circles of sentries around their camp, that 
they shall not be disturbed. In some 
districts the neophytes have a front tooth 
knocked out of the upper jaw.” 

They now approached the sheep-sta- 
tion, and, meeting the shepherd, Stone 
signified his intention of counting the 
sheep. 

Tying up their horses, they proceeded 
to the gate of the yard, which they fixed 
firmly, wide enough to allow about three 
sheep abreast to enter. The shepherd 
brought the sheep up, and they passed in 
rapidly, each hundred being called out by 
Stone, and notched on a stick by John 
who kept the tally. The deaths were 
then given in by the shepherd, and the 
total number having been found all right, 
they returned home, reaching the station 
about an hour after dark, there being lit- 
tle or no twilight. 

As they passed the camp of blacks the 
scene looked highly picturesque. Fires 
dotted the forest, lighting up the trees, 
and shadowy forms moved from one light 
to another, while the gabble of tongues 
was incessant. The horses they rode 
seemed to know the way perfectly, and 
walked very much quicker towards home 
than they did when leaving it. 

During supper M‘Duff and the over- 
seer gave an account of how they had 
searched fruitlessly in different directions 
for the missing sheep, whose loss had 
taken them away in the morning. They 
had been foiled in their endeavor to fol 
low the tracks several times, owing to the 
fact that some one of the flocks in the 
neighborhood (through whose grazing- 
ground the lost ones were wandering) had 
passed over and obliterated their foot- 
prints. There seemed to be no fear of 
losing them altogether, it being consid- 
ered almost certain that some one of the 
surrounding shepherds would come across 
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them in the course of the next day; still, 
a good deal of uneasiness was expressed 
lest the unprotected mob should be as- 
saulted by the native dogs. 

M‘Duff accordingly gave instructions 
for poison to be laid by John on every 
opportunity. The conversation now 
turned on dingoes, the Australian name 
for the wild dogs so destructive to sheep. 
They were—so M‘Duff said — neither 
more nor less than wolves, but more cow- 
ardly and not so ferocious, seldom going 
in large packs. They hunted kangaroos 
when in numbers, or driven to it by hun- 
ger; but usually preferred smaller and 
more easily obtained prey, as rats, bandi- 
coots, and ’possums. Many were run 
down by men on horseback for the sake 
of the sport, — the horseman undoing his 
stirrup-leather, and slipping the iron to 
the extreme end, knocked out the brains 
of the animal as he galloped past. Some 
are caught in traps made of gigantic hol- 
low logs, with hanging doors fitted to 
them, after the common mouse-trap fash- 
ion ; but most are destroyed by poison. 

Each man on a sheep-station carries, 
or should carry, strychnine, in order to 
poison the carcass of any dead animal he 
may chance to find on his wanderings 
through the bush; also a pouch attached 
to his saddle, containing small pieces of 
meat already poisoned, each bait wrapped 
in paper. These dingoes break into a 
fold of sheep at night, and often bite and 
kill scores of them, generally endeavoring 
to tear out the liver. Their bite is pol- 
sonous in a great measure, and very diffi- 
cult to heal. They are usually of a yel- 
low-red color, with a white-tipped bushy 
tail. Some few are black. 

M‘Duff soon left the little company to 
retire to his own room. He wasa man 
of few words, his taciturnity being rather 
caused by long residence among the bush 
solitudes than from disposition. His 
whole thoughts were wrapped up in his 
sheep. He seldom took interest in any- 
thing except station work ; and as long as 
he had good lambings, and got rid of his 
old ewes and wethers at a high price, he 
cared little about the world. He had a 
keen eye for a bargain; and certainly 
Cosgrove pitched upon the right man to 
put in charge of his affairs when he se- 
lected M‘Duff, for the old Scotchman 
labored and slaved away from morning 
until night. He never spared himself or 
others when station work had to be done. 
Old Graham, the overseer—a rough, 
hard-working bushman, though a con- 
firmed drunkard when grog was to be 
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procured — had the highest opinion of the 
ability of the old man, as he called him. 

“* He has been pioneering on the fron- 
tier for the last twenty years,” he said, 
“and there isn’t his match in the country 
to judge sheep or cattle either.” 

“He must be pretty well off,” said 
Stone. “The old fellow does not drink, 
and he never goes to town, so he can’t 
spend any money. What does he do with 
it? 

“Well,” said Graham, who had been on 
the station for many years, “it was about 
five years before Mr. Cosgrove went home 
that the ‘old man’ came here, and he had 
a good bit of money then, for he once 
spoke to me about investing it; but it 
strikes me that he has purchased a share 
in this station, for you may depend Cos- 
grove would never go home and leave 
everything in his hands without having a 
guarantee of some sort for its proper man- 
agement.” 

“ Like enough,” returned Stone. “ That 
accounts why he has the credit of being 
such a ‘nipper.’” 

“Of course, any profit that accrues to 
the station he has a share in. By the 
way,” continued Graham, “we got a reg- 
ular sell at the ten-mile sheep-station to- 
day.” 

* What was that ?” inquired Stone. 

“Well, you know how often passing 
travellers have robbed old Jones of his 
rations. The hut is close to the main 
road, and easily found by the sheep- 
tracks.” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, I happened to grow very hun- 
gry to-day about one o'clock, and being 
close to the ‘ten-mile’ I made for it, to 
have a search for old Jones’s rations, and 
a feed if possible. When I got there I 
saw the old man’s horse tied up to the 
door. He had come on a similar errand. 
Well, after searching some time in vain, I 
found, planted away among the sheets 
of bark of which the roof is composed, 
a stunning-looking pie—no crust, you 
know —soft bake. We sat down, and 
there was only a small corner of it left 
when we got up, and we put that back in 
the old plant. The old man liked it A 1, 
and, says he, ‘ We’ll come back here to- 
night and count the sheep, to sce whether 
he has picked up any or not of the lost 
ones, and will tell him to order plums or 
currants, or something out of the store, to 
make up for what we’ve eaten.’ So when 
we came to the hut at night old Jones was 
growling a hurricane. Before we could 
say anything he roars out, — 
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“* Them —— dogs of travellers have 
been ’ere agin, but they didn’t get none 
of my rations this time. 

“¢ What did they find?’ asked I, look- 
ing at the boss, whose face grew as long 
as my arm, suddenly. 

“¢ Why,’ says he, ‘ I’ve been collecting 
all the rags of meat and chewed gristles I 
couldn’t swaller, ye know — my poor ole 
teeth ain’t as good as they wonst was — 
and I fried the hull lot up wi’ some pun- 
kins for the dogs, you see, but there ain’t 
much left. D—— them, these 
wretches, they won’t even give the dogs 
a chance. Ill putt pison in it next 
time.’” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the others. 
“ How did the old man like that?” 

“ Oh, he never said a word, counted the 
sheep, and came home as sulky asa bear; 
but every now and then I could see him 
shake his head as if disgusted, and say 
‘Bah!’” 

“ Well,” laughed Stone, “ after that I’ll 
goto bed. You must have the stomach 
of an emu to tell the story.” 
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VII. 


OLD JACKY IN A FIX.—SHEARING AND 
WASHING. 


NEXT morning John commenced his 
duties as storekeeper, and found that he 
had to be up early to get the people on 
the station served, and all the rations for 
the various sheep-stations which were to 
be taken out that day weighed and made 
up in bags before breakfast. M‘Duff and 
Graham started away, taking with them a 
black boy to follow up the tracks of the 
sheep when they found a difficulty in so 
doing themselves; and Stone went out 
with the stockman to get a bullock in for 
killing. 

John had to lay poisoned baits on the 
roads near the station. Late in the after- 
noon, on returning, he heard the sound of 
a whip two or three times, and shortly 
afterwards a mob of about ten head of 
cattle came over the ridge towards the 
stock-yard. They seemed rather fright- 
ened at suddenly coming on the build- 
ings, and made two or three attempts to 
turn and gallop off; but each time they 
were wheeled back by the two men who 
rode behind them, and whose horses 
seemed to take as lively an interest in 
yarding them as their riders felt. 

As soon as the cattle entered the great 
stock-yard they were driveninto a smaller 
enclosure, thence up a narrow lane of 
high fencing into the small, square slaugh- 
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tering-yard. John now came up to look 
at them. In appearance they were just 
the same as English cattle, but much 
wilder, and bore the station brand and 
ear-mark. They stared and tossed their 
heads as John advanced on foot, but took 
little notice of a man on horseback. None 
of them had ever been handled in their 
lives except when they were branded and 
ear-marked, and none had ever seen the 
inside of a stall. An old red cow, with 
one horn cocked and the other turned 
down over her face, seemed to dislike 
being looked at very much. She was 
very hot, having run a good part of the 
way home, as her panting sides and pro- 
truding tongue betrayed. Her temper 
was also of a rather infirm character, for 
John had not been a couple of minutes at 
the rails before she charged up in his di- 
rection with a savage ferocity which quite 
frightened him. 

However, his equanimity being restored 
on contemplating the strength of the 
yard, he waited for a little, observing her 
motions. Sometimes she would rush in 
amongst the others as if endeavoring to 
hide acon 9 then she would make her 
way round the yard as if seeking an open- 
ing for escape, when, seeing John, she 
would again rush at him with her head 
low, uttering an angry and baffled roar. 
Then she would back towards the rest, 
tearing up the dust with her feet, time 
about, and shaking her vicious, black- 
horned old head. 

Now the knives having been properly 
ground, Stone came up with some men, 
bringing a bucket full of water, an axe, a 
clean cloth, and the steel. The blacks, 
who are always exceedingly active on 
these occasions, were all ordered to keep 
away until the bullock was shot, and the 
rest of the cattle let go, their presence 
only serving to madden the uneasy ani- 
mals. Jacky, the old black fellow who 
had begged tobacco from John the pre- 
vious day, and who was a privileged per- 
son, was alone permitted to accompany 
the butchers as a great favor. press 
ingly, to be out of the way, Jacky took up 
a position in a neighboring yard, lean- 
ing against a tree which grew in the cen- 
tre of it, knowing from former experience 
that it was not required on such occa- 
sions for cattle. 

Stone now approached to shoot the 
beast chosen for beef, but the wildness of 
the old cow prevented him from obtain- 
ing a steady aim; so, calling upon the 
stockman to open the gate of the narrow 
lane through which the cattle had been 
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allowed to enter, he drafted the old cow 
back. He was, after a few minutes’ delay, 
about to fire, when a wild yell from Jacky 
caused all hands to look up and shout 
with laughter. 

The cow had managed to make her way 
into Jacky’s yard through a gate which 
had been left unfastened,.and, noticing the 
black fellow, who was unconsciously gaz- 
ing at the beast which was before long to 
provide him with an unlimited gorge, she 
made a desperate rush. 

Jacky, hearing the noise, and feeling her 
warm eat on his naked skin about the 
same instant, gave utterance to the shriek 
which had startled every one, and making 
what looked to be Herculean strides up 
the tree, just saved his bacon. 

The disappointed “ milky mother of the 
herd,” still thirsting for his blood, kept 
watch below, no one feeling inclined to 
alleviate Jacky’s terror or spoil the fun. 
The bullock was now shot, and the other 
cattle let out into a neighboring yard. A 
rope was put round the horns of the pros- 
trate animal, and dragged by three or four 
white men and half a score of blacks, all 
the piccaninnies tailing on with many a 
jest. It was soon pulled under the gal- 
lows, to which, after being bled and 
skinned, the carcass was hoisted and left 
for the night. The blacks received the 
paunch, head, and feet as their share. 
The hide was taken to the hide-house, 
spread out, and salted. Old Jacky was 
released from his lofty position, and the 
cattle were turned out into the bush. 

Mr. M‘Duff and his overseer returned 
home that night in good spirits, the miss- 
ing sheep having all been found. 

In this manner the days passed for a 
week or two, when signs of the approach 
of the grand event of the year began to 
make themselves manifest. 

Men singly, or in twos and threes, kept 
arriving, inquiring as to the terms of 
shearing and washing. The washers 
were, as a class, considerably below the 
shearers. They were composed chiefly 
of what is called in the bush “ knock- 
about men ’’—that is, men who are will- 
ing to undertake any work, sometimes 
shepherding and sometimes making yards, 
or droving. They are paid about the rate 
of five shillings per day, besides their 
food. 

The shearers, on the other hand, were 
often small settlers from some little town- 
ship, who came up at this time of the year 
to earn a cheque, so as to enable them to 
eke out the scanty subsistence their farms 
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young settlers, and had a heavy expense 
in getting things in order. Some were 
what is termed, Jar excellence, bushmen 
—that is, men who split rails, get posts, 
shingles, take contracts for building 
houses, stockyards, etc.,— men, in fact, 
who work among timber continually, 
sometimes felling and splitting, sometimes 
sawing —an intelligent, hard working 
body of men, who number amongst them 
some of the very best specimens of Aus- 
tralian workmen. An odd shepherd or 
two — who shepherded at other times of 
the year, but were allowed as a favor to 
make their flocks over to some one else, 
while they earned rather more than their 
regular occupation could give them — and 
perhaps a stray stockman, were to be 
found among the crowd. 

The washers came up in a body, and 
signed their agreement, “to wash one and 
al] of the sheep on the establishment,” 
without any fuss; but the shearers, being 
skilled workmen, hummed and hawed 
ahout their engagement as being more 
important. The question as to whether 
they would accept a certain amount per 
score and find their own rations, or a less 
amount and be found by the station, had 
to be discussed. Then another serious 
consideration was as to whether the sta- 
tion should find a cook for them during 
shearing, or whether they would have to 
provide one for themselves. These mat- 
ters, however, did not take very long in 
settling. 

A couple of days before commencing, 
the agreement was signed. Shears had 
been served out; the cook had his ar- 
rangements complete for accommodating 
upwards of twenty men with seats at a 
rough table, under a rough shed covered 
with leaves. Each man had put himself 
up a bunk in the large hut especially de- 
voted to shearers; their horses were all 
driven into some _ well-grassed, quiet 
“pocket ” from which it was unlikely they 
would stray, and everything was in readi- 
ness. 

Meanwhile the wash-pool arrangements 
had been going on with great vigor. 
Stone and John, occasionally visited by 
old M‘Duff, had got the permanent yards 
on the big water-hole put in order. Hur- 
dles for gates had been carted down. 
Parallel poles, resting on forks driven 
into the bed of the water-hole, were run 
out on the surface of the stream, forming 
square soak-holes, a long, narrow lane 
leading out to the dry land. A stage was 
built, from which the sheep could be 


afforded — for most of them were but | allowed to slide easily into the water of 
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the first soak-hole. A Californian pump, 
worked by horses, and ready to fill a huge 
tank —the water from which, issuing 
from two long slits in the bottom, was in- 
tended to gush over the sheep, and give 
them the final cleansing, after they had 
been sufficiently washed by hand — was 
erected, and in full working order, and 
every other arrangement completed. 

A cloud of dust and the barking of a 
dog announce the arrival of the first 
flock to be washed. They are counted 
into the yard. The overseer compares 
notes with Stone, and the number is 
found to be correct, — none dropped on 
the road in. Next morning a certain num- 
ber are counted out and taken early to 
the wash-pool. The yards are arranged 
in a circular form, so that sheep may not 
get into corners, and remain without 
moving. They are then plunged from 
the stage into the water, and are passed 
one by one through the soak-hole under 
the poles dividing the soak-holes, and up 
the narrow lane. The washers, some of 
whom have taken up positions in the lane, 
standing up to their waists in water, 
roughly squeeze the wool as the sheep 
pass; while others, standing on the poles 
of the soak-holes, crutch them with a long- 
handled wooden crutch. Some _ blacks 
have also taken their places in the lane, 
and are in some instances an example to 
their white brethren in the matter of 
squeezing out the dirt. 

After this process, called “soaking the 
sheep,” has been gone through, they are 
allowed to stand packed closely together 
for the purpose of sweating the wool and 
softening the dirt, when they are once 
more passed through the water. This 
time, however, each sheep is thoroughly 
well washed by each man in succession, 
until it comes to the tank, where the ani- 
mal is seized by two men, and turned over 
and over under the strong head of water 
issuing from it. It is then allowed to 
make its way on to the green feed, where, 
in company of its fellows, it is taken 
charge of by the shepherd. In about 
three days’ time the sheep are dry, and 
an oily exudation called the “ yolk,” which 
was washed away by the water, has again 
risen, softening the fibre of the wool and 
rendering it more brilliant and heavy. 

The sheep are then brought at night to 
the wool-shed yards; as many as possible 
are packed inside the building, and the 
rest in convenient yards outside, so that 
the shearers may not be kept waiting. 
The hurry which infects every one during 
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characteristics. The owner is anxious to 
get the wool off as soon as possible, in 
order to shorten the knocking about the 
sheep receive, and get them back to their 
quiet pasturages, as well also as to get rid 
of the expense and trouble connected 
with the shearers. He is farther alarmed 
in case wet weather may come on and 
delay the proceeding. The shearers wish 
to get through with this shed in order 
that they may proceed elsewhere and get 
another. The shepherds long to get 
home to their solitary huts, where they 
are their own masters, and where their 
flocks are undisturbed. The storekeeper 
roans under an increase of work, and 
ongs for its close. So the moment the 
dawn breaks, all hands are at work, and 
sheep are seized, denuded of their fleece, 
let go, and others are caught. This goes 
on until after sunset, with a short inter- 
mission of half an hour for breakfast and 
an hour for dinner. The noise in the 
shed is a continuous click-click of the 
shears, accompanying a running fire of 
rude jests and pithy yarns from the men, 
and occasional shouts of “tar” from some 
one who, in his haste, has clipped a por- 
tion from the skin of the poor animal 
along with its coat. Boys run about 
gathering up the fleeces as they come off, 
and carrying tar when desired. 

The fleece, gathered carefully with both 
hands, is conveyed to a long table-screen, 
and, with a sudden jerk, is flung out at 
full length. The roller-up, with a rapidity 
which is the result of long practice, sepa- 
rates the skirtings —z.e., the inferior por- 
tions of the wool—rolls up the rest care- 
fully, and the sorter classes it under its 
description; a boy then takes it to its 
particular bin. The wool differs very 
much in quality, and many various quali- 
ties may be found in a flock of the same 
description. 

As the bins fill, the wool-presser packs 
the press with each particular kind, and 
compresses it into a neat bale about five 
feet six inches long, by about two feet 
nine inches wide, and the same deep. It 
is then branded with its owner’s name, its 
description and number, and the date, 
when it is rolled away and stored for 
transport to market. 

The men, for the most part, wore flannel 
shirts with short sleeves, their trousers 
fastened loosely under the knee with a 
string, and confined round the waist by a 
handkerchief. Most of them went bare- 
footed, and wore little caps made of calico, 
or had handkerchiefs tied round their 
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buckled round their wrists to strengthen 
the muscles. They worked hard for their 
money, which some of them, unfortunate- 
ly, spent almost as soon as earned. 

So the routine of work went on for 
nearly three months. Sheep came and 
went daily. Sheep were washed and 
sheep were shorn, the process being oc- 
casionally varied by sheep getting lost. 
This, with a perversity apparently inhe- 
rent in their nature, they managed to do 
generally on Saturdays, so that Sunday, 
instead of being a day of rest, was consi 
as hard a day as any other. The shear- 
ers’ cook had avery bad time. He had 
many masters, each of whom had a pe- 
culiar taste, which imperatively required 
satisfying. There were so many faults 
found with the style of cooking (the true 
shearer being quite a gourmet in the mat- 
ter of doughboys and duff), there were 
so many demands for food and drink at 
irregular hours, that, notwithstanding the 
good pay which this functionary gets (he 
receiving generally a certain sum from 
each man, besides a subsidy from the 
owner of the station), two or three tried 
the office, and either resigned or were 
dismissed. No one would take the job. 
The shearers were getting alarmed. 


They would have to cook their own food. 


This was a prospect none of them rel- 
ished. It was time lost, a waste of mate- 
rial, bad prospect for puddings, and no 
servant to order or complain about. A 
negotiation was opened with the washers, 
some of whom, no doubt, tempted by the 
high wages, would be glad to undertake 
the office. The shearers were right. A 
washer —a dogged, determined-looking 
man — accepted, and commenced opera- 
tions. That night, on their return from 
the shed, each pannikin and knife was 
laid on the long bark table, the buckets 
with the tea placed handy, and a huge 
duff and pieces of boiled beef in tin dishes 
graced the board. As usual, no sooner 
had the men taken their places than arose 
cries of, “I say, cook! do you call this 
duff?” “This tea isn’t sweet enough!” 
“Tea’s too sweet!” “Cook!” “ Doc- 
tor!” The doctor quietly made his ap- 
spearance. Rolling up his sleeves, he 
“marched up to the biggest and strongest 
of the bullies, and pointing with his strong 
stump of a forefinger at the pudding 
on the man’s plate, he said, “‘ Now then, 
mate, is that ’ere duff the right thing?” 
The battered, prize-fighting look of his 
bullet head and flattened nose was quite 
enough. “I ses it’s fust-rate,” was the 
reply. “All right,” said the cook, walk- 
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ing slowly along the table, his eye glanc- 
ing fiercely round to find a victim. ‘“ Any 
one of you gents as ain’t satisfied can 
gimme a lesson outside, you know.” It 
was sufficient. A stillness almost super- 
natural followed. The cook afterwards 
said he couldn’t imagine how any one 
could disagree with such a quiet lot of 
men. 

The eye now got quite accustomed to 
the flocks of sheep coming in continually : 
round with full fleeces, and panting slowly 
in the heat, to return bare, leggy, roach- 
backed looking objects, covered with 
shear-marks, and the raddled signs by 
which each man distinguished his own 
shearing, with here and there ominous- 
looking patches of tar covering a gaping 
wound, — racing gladly towards their ac- 
customed feeding-grounds amongst clouds 
of dust. 

John had his hands full. His morning 
work in the store over, he had to attend 
at the wash-pool, where he took his place 
amongst the other men in the water, and 
worked till evening, when he had some 
hours’ heavy duty attending to customers 
in the store. Even Sundays were seldom 
days of respite. Sheep lost on Saturday 
imperatively constrained every one on the 
head-station to look for them, or a small 
unshorn portion of sheep had to be shep- 
herded apart, or a bullock had unexpect- 
edly to be got in for killing, or something 
interfered with the repose so urgently 
required; and no one felt better pleased 
than he did to see the last lot of “ mon- 
keys,” as the shearers usually denomi- 
nated sheep, leave the head-station. 


VIII. 


A DESPERATE RIDE ON A STRANGE 
STEED. — HORSE-BREAKING, 


THE shearing was no sooner over than 
everything took quite a different com- 
plexion. Mr. M‘Duff started on an ex- 
pedition to look at some new country 
away in the far north, which he thought it 
might be advisable to buy, and stock with 
his surplus sheep. Stone had also left 
temporarily, having business, he said, in 
Sydney. Only old Graham remained at 
Cambaranga, with John, and his time was 
chiefly occupied in visiting the different 
sheep-stations and counting the sheep. 

This slack season on the station was 
usually devoted to mustering all the quiet 
horses on the run, branding up the foals, 
breaking in the young colts and fillies, 
and in making attempts to get in the 
wilder mobs on the outskirts of the sta- 
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tion. Two horse-breakers were engaged 
to assist the stockman, and John was 
nominally in charge of the proceedings. 
The horse-breakers were slight but clean- 
limbed, active young fellows, having that 
peculiar look about them by which Aus- 
tralian-born sons of Europeans are so 
easily distinguished from people of any 
other country. Both were very quiet and 
self-possessed in manner, but an experi- 
enced eye could detect in a moment the 
tendency to “flashness ” which seems in- 
separable from their occupation. They 
were well known in the district as “ Jack 
the Native” and his mate Charley; and 
no sooner were the proceeds of one job 
dissipated than a new one was sure to 
start up on some neighboring run, not- 
withstanding various reports that got 
afloat taxing them with planting horses,* 
‘and with occasionally taking a few strange 
ones to a distance, and there surrepti- 
tiously disposing of them. 

Two better riders could not be found; 
and the Native was always open to “ride 
anything with hair on it,” as he expressed 
himself, “ for a ten-pound note.” 

Indeed, not long before this, when en- 
gaged on the Ungahrun run, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald had brought some very wild scrub 
cattle into his yard, and amongst them 
was a savage old scrub bull who had for 
years baffled all attempts to run him in or 
destroy him. He had had many a bullet 
in the most vital places—so said the 
stockmen on the run; and although he 
might disappear for six months or so, he 
invariably turned up again as well and 
savage as ever. So knowing had he be- 
come, that if, in the excursions which he 
was in the habit of making from his home 
in the scrubby, broken country, down 
among the quiet herds on the plains, any 
of the men endeavored to drive him with 
a mob to the yards, that instant he stopped, 
then turning his head towards the nearest 
scrub, he trotted off with a surly, defiant 
air, the huge hump at the back of his head 
giving him the appearance of a buffalo. 
How it happened that he came in at all 
was quite inexplicable: the other cattle 
gave the men much trouble, but the bull 
“went like any old milking cow,” as Jack 
the Native, who was one of the party, 
afterwards said. 

Of course all hands crowded to look 
at old “Razorback Jack,” as he was 
called, after a particular mountain which 
he usually frequented. Old Razorback 


* Hiding horses for the sake of the reward sure to be 
offered. 
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did not seem to realize what had hap- 
pened just at first. The contemplative 
mood which had betrayed him did not 
pass off until some one attempted to cross 
the yard. Then the old outlaw stepped 
out with a low roar, and desperately 
rushed at the intruder, who bounded 
lightly on to the cap of the stock-yard, 
sitting on which he addressed, in the 
calmest manner, a variety of insulting 
and defamatory personal remarks to the 
infuriated savage, who, kneeling down, 
tore the ground with his horns, lashed 
his sides, and roared in impotent fury 
a few feet below him. A hat thrown into 
the yard from the opposite side had 
scarcely fallen, when Razorback Jack’s 
vigilant, ferocious, small eyes, which were 
watching everything, made him aware of 
the fact. In an instant he was down 
on it, transfixed it with his horns, and 
tossed it a dozen times round the yard, 
leaving it occasionally for a minute to re- 
turn again and again to repeat the scene. 
It was now that some one, remembering 
Jack the Native’s favorite boast, asked 
him how he would like a mount on old 
Razorback. “ Well,” said the Native, “ I’ll 
ride him for a ten-pound note.” 

“T daresay you would,” said the other. 
“Rope him, haul him up to a fence, leg- 
rope him, so that he can’t stir. I'd do 
that myself.” 

“J’ll tell you what I’m game to do,” 
said the Native, quietly: “I'll bet you a 
twenty-pound note that I ride him without 
saddle or bridle, loose in the yard.” 

“Done!” shouted the other. ‘“Re- 
member, if he slings you, you lose the 
bet.” 

“ All right,” returned Jack; “but if he 
falls, of course that doesn’t count to me 
as a spill.” 

Young Fitzgerald, who was looking on 
amongst the others, now remarked that 
he thought it rather too dangerous a joke ; 
but Jack was determined, and he was 
allowed to have his own way. First of 
all, opening the gate of the pound—a 
small enclosure with several gates lead- 
ing into other yards—he managed to 
drive the cattle into it, and separate the 
bull from the rest. The bull now rushed 
round the sides of the strong, high pound, 
seeking savagely for some opening. As 
he came round to the gate leading into 
the yard in which he had previously been, 
the Native dropped quickly on his back. 
The gate was pulled open by one of the 
men, and the strange pair tore through it. 
None of the bystanders knew how it was 
done. So quickly and quietly had it hap- 
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pened, that the first glance revealed the 
pair flying madly round the yard amid 
clouds of dust. 

The roars of the terrified brute were 
perfectly appalling, but above them now 
and then rose the voice of the Native as 
he shouted to his steed. He was lying 
on the bull’s back, holding a flank of the 
animal with each hand, his long legs 
pressing the reeking sides of the infuri- 
ated brute like a vice, with a foot under 
each of its shoulders. 

Round they flew, now plunging wildly 
in the air, now rushing up against the 
yard, until Fitzgerald feared that both 
man and bull would be dashed to pieces. 
Running to the gate, he threw it open, 
and out flew the ancient scrubber, instinc- 
tively making towards his own wild do- 
main, bearing with him the strong-nerved 
rider, whose iron sinews bound him as 
firmly to his grim charger as did the 
cords Mazeppa to the untamed steed. 

Several men jumped on horses, which 
still remained saddled and hung up to the 
fence, and pursued the fast-disappearing 
pair. The bull’s fierce rage had now al- 
most expended itself, for when they came 
up with the chase, Jack was sitting up, 
using his spurs freely, and chatted gaily 
with his mates; but how to get him o 
was the question. 

Old Razorback paid no attention to 
their efforts to make him turn towards the 
yard. Steadily, his head bent low, his 
chest heaving, his labored breathing 
sounding like choking sobs, he pursued 
his plodding path; and Fitzgerald, who 
now came up, began to fear that he would 
again regain his wind and elude them yet. 
Shouting to Jack, he desired him to throw 
himself off, in order that he might shoot 
the brute, with which intention he had 
—— with him a breech-loading car- 

ine. 

“No, no,” cried the bull-tamer; “I 
should lose my bet. Shoot him; never 
mind me — I’ll chance it.” 

Luckily at this moment old Razorback 
made arush at one of the other stockmen 
who had ventured too near him, stumbled, 
and rolled with his rider in the dust. A 
fallen log came in very handy for the Na- 
tive now. He rolled himself nimbly un- 
der it, and soon afterwards his namesake’s 
career was ended by a couple of Snider 
bullets behind the shoulder. 

Such was the man who, with his mate, 
undertook the job of mustering and 
breaking in the Cambaranga horses. 
These men seemed to find a pleasure in 
mounting the worst horses on the run, 
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and it appeared to give them no trouble 
to hold on. They led a much pleasanter 
life than the other men employed on the 
station did. It involved no hard work or 
dirt, while their character for pluck caused 
them to be treated with a certain degree 
of respect. 

John was astonished to find how sud- 
denly a wild, untamed colt in their hands 
acquired a totally different nature; and 
the Native, who had taken rather a fancy 
to him, offered to teach him to break 
horses in, provided he would ride, or at 
least mount, any horses he might desire 
him to back. Our hero agreed, well 
pleased, and his spare time for a month 
or two was passed in the Native’s com- 
pany. The morning after the bargain, on 
his going up to the yard, he found the 
Native and his mate drafting out some 
horses from a mob they had got in the 
day before. 

“ Ah,” said Long Jack, “ you’re just in 
time. Charley and I are going to start 
breaking this mob in, and 1’ll give youa 
lesson. Charley is going to take those 
two in hand, and I’ll take the black colt 
here and the chestnut mare.” 

The horses in question were each in 
turn driven through various yards until 
they came to the “crush lane.” This is 
a lane wide enough to permit only a single 
bullock or horse at a time to make his 
way upit. It is used for branding full- 
grown cattle, and the fences are made ot 
the strongest timber, and are very high. 
Generally at the end of it there is a bail 
for the purpose of spaying. Up this 
lane, therefore, the colt was urged, des- 
pite of his attempts to the contrary, until 
he came to the end. Two or three rails 
were then fastened behind him, to prevent 
his making his way backwards out of his 
close prison. The fences touched his 
sides. In front of him the end of the 
lane barred his progress. 

Wildly the terrified animal reared and 
plunged in the confined space when he 
saw ‘beside him, for the first time, a hu- 
man being. The beautiful eye, glittering 
with fear, dilated, and every nerve trem- 
bled and shook, while every unexpected 
motion produced a plunge and kick. 
With rapid and practised hands Jack and 
Charley threw the surcingle round the 
now sweat-dripping body, hooked up the 
end of it under the belly by means of a 
bent wire, and had it buckled in a brace 
of shakes. Standing high on the fence, 
holding the long, sweeping tail, tangled 
in a huge bush-knot, in one hand, Jack put 
the crupper round the butt and buckled 
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it with the other, explaining to John that 
in putting the crupper on any horse not 
particularly quiet, it was the safest plan 
to hold the tail up until the completion of 
the operation. A strongly plaited green- 
hide halter was now slipped over the head, 
after which the headstall with the large 
breaking-in-bit followed. Side reins were 
attached to the headstall, and loosely 
buckled to the surcingle, which was once 
more tightened up. A gate which formed 
at this place one side of the crush fence, 
was thrown open, and the now tackled 
colt allowed to escape into an adjoining 
yard. 

This it signalized by putting its head 
down to the ground, in close proximity to 
its fore-feet, and in making, with humped 
back, a series of active, vicious jumps or 
springs, varied occasionally by a lash-out 
of its hind legs, winding up by galloping 
round the yard, and kicking at the halter 
which trailed alongside it. 

“That’s the way, my little boy,” said 
the Native. ‘“ That fellow will turn out a 
nice horse, I’ll bet. I like to see them 
have their fling when first they get into 
the yard — it shows they ain’t suiky, you 
know. Now, you watch the chestnut 
She’s a sulky devil. She’s too 
She’ll never 


mare. 
old, any way, to break in. 


be any good.” 

The chestnut, a handsome mare, about 
sixteen hands high, now underwent the 
same process; but with the exception of 
a vicious kick or two when being crupped, 
she showed no sign of fright. Her head 
she held so low that it was almost impos- 
sible to put the bridle on. Indeed, so 
immovable was she when tackled, that the 
Native, climbing up the rails, coolly stood 
on her back and performed various circus 
antics. 

“ Now,” he said, getting down, “let her 
out.” 

The gate was accordingly thrown open, 
when the mare walked out, and moved 
away to a corner of the yard, where she 
stood quietly, bearing all the weight of 
her rather coarse-looking head upon the 
bearing-reins. 

“That’s a bad lot,” said Long Jack, 
decisively. 

His mate went through a similar proc- 
ess with his two, which he drafted into 
separate yards. 

The black colt was now driven into a 
small yard by himself, round which he 
galloped unceasingly. . 

“* Now,” said the horse-breaker, “just 
sit on the fence there and you'll see me 
make that colt come up to me when I call 
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him, and follow me all round the yard 
before long.” 

John, who had heard of this, but had 
never seen it practised, did as he was bid. 

With his usual calm, self-possessed 
manner, Jack let himself quietly through 
the gate and stood in the middle of the 
yard, causing the young horse to fly 
round faster than ever. This the breaker 
permitted it to do until want of breath 
compelled it to move at a slower pace. 
Its hind-feet treading frequently upon the 
trailing halter, and consequently jerking 
the head back sharply as often as it did 
so, also contributed greatly to this result. 

“Why don’t you tie up the halter?” 
said young West. 

“Well, I could make him come up just 
as well without it,” said the Native; “ but, 
you see,” he explained, “it’s a saving of 
time in many ways. First, it is handy to 
get hold of him by —for the halter is so 
long that I can reach it without coming 
close to his legs, and can thus always 
keep his head to me, which is the part I 
must first get at in order to let him smell 
me, and be sure that I won’t hurt him; 
and, secondly, it is good for him to tread 
upon it. It teaches him, by jerking his 
head, to give way to a pull on the bridle. 
It is the first step in teaching him to lead. 
He finds that by slackening his head he 
eases the pain he would otherwise suffer. 
Now I’ll take up the end of the halter and 
make the colt come up.” 

So saying, he lifted the plaited hide- 
rope and pulled sharply on it, causing the 
colt, whose nose was now rather tender, 
to stop, on which, getting in front of him, 
he made him go round the opposite way. 
This he continued doing for about half an 
hour, by which time the colt had become 
so far accustomed to control as to turn 
and move in the other direction upon 
seeing his master’s uplifted hand and 
hearing the commanding way. 

Now the Native confined the horse’s 
movements in either direction to a few 
paces, stopping him almost as soon as he 
had begun to move, touching him with 
the whip in an irritating manner, but 
without severity, whenever the animal 
presented any portion of the body but his 
head tohim. The colt now learned that 
upon facing his enemy all irritation and 
annoyance ceased, he was addressed in 
soothing terms, the jerking of the halter 
was discontinued, and also the motions of 
the whip; but that upon endeavoring to 
turn away, or gallop round the yard, a 
severe jerk of the nose, a cut of the whip, 
and an angry rising of the voice invari- 
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ably followed. The consequence naturally 
was, that he preferred standing watching 
the being who exercised such power over 
him. But although this compliance was 
rewarded by a cessation of his trouble for 
a short time, he was not allowed to enjoy 
rest for a longer period than about a 
minute — merely enough to mark ap- 
proval. The Native irritated him to move 
afresh, merely to stop him again, at the 
same time pulling gently but steadily on 
the halter, repeating the process over and 
over again until the perplexed animal 
made a step in his direction, upon which 
the voice again became soothing, all mo- 
tion ceased, and the animal began to per- 
ceive that in the neighborhood of the man 
was peace and rest. Again and again the 
same operation was gone through, until 
suddenly the colt trotted up and stood 
trembling within a foot of its now ac- 
knowledged master, who, gently extend- 
ing his hand, allowed him to smell it all 
over. 

The same thing was repeated frequent- 
ly, each time the breaker succeeding in 
getting a little more into the confidence 
of the horse, which seemed unwilling to 
leave the proximity of the man. Several 
variations of the procedure were now ex- 
ecuted. Retiring a little distance, the 
Native called on his steed to “come up 
here.” The unaccustomed distance pro- 
ducing some disinclination to comply, a 
shout, accompanied by a rapid motion of 
the whip, again compelled obedience, 
when the same method of reward restored 
the dumb treaty which had been con- 
cluded, of petting for obedience, and pun- 
ishment for disregard of orders. Little 
by little the Native succeeded in gently 
stroking the animal over the head and 
neck on both sides, sometimes startling 
the creature slightly by touching a new 

art, but succeeding in restoring his faith 

y patiently commencing afresh, and re- 
peating every movement anew, taking 
care to gain ground as he did so. Indeed 
such a glamor had he apparently cast over 
the colt, that, walk where he liked, to 
any part of the yard, the kindly-natured 
though high-spirited creature followed, 
and stood patiently waiting, champing the 
large breaking-bit in its tender gums, and 
flinging snow-white flakes of foam over 
its noble chest. 

The chestnut mare was now taken in 
hand, but with a very different result. 
She proved, as Jack the Native had fore- 
told, unusually sulky-tempered. She 
could scarcely be got to move round the 
yard unless stimulated to do so by a 
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pretty free use of the whip; nor would 
she show any signs of giving in by the 
time the men generally went to dinner. 

Late in the afternoon the men were 
again at work, and John could not help 
admiring the steady patience and gentle- 
ness by means of which the Native grad- 
ually acquired such an ascendancy over 
the colt as to be able to handle him all 
over on both sides, and lift his feet all 
round. 

“There is nothing,” he said, “like 
handling; you can’t give them too much 
of it. All depends on your making a 
horse know he has nothing to fear from 
you. Now I could have tied this fellow’s 
leg up, saddled and ridden him this morn- 
ing, but ten to one he would have bucked 
all the time, and been bad to catch, hard 
to mount, and unsafe for all but tip-top 
riders ever after. Now if he is treated 
with steady consistent kindness and firm- 
ness, and does not get frightened, he will 
turn out a good quiet horse. He may 
perhaps buck a little at first, or after a 
long spell, but nothing to speak of. 
Everything depends on handling. I shall 
ride that fellow to-morrow evening. Of 
course, if it paid me to spend longer time 
over him I could make him so quiet that 
he never would buck at all; but I can’t 
afford to keep him on tackling longer 
than two days. Horses in England and 
other parts would buck just as ours do if 
they were treated in the same way; but 
there colts are handled from the time 
almost when they are foaled. I have 
heard young new chums from England, 
who sat on their horses like so many bags 
of flour, blowing how they used to ride 
the unbroken colts at home. I never see 
them getting on our unbroken colts — not 
to say but that some of them turn out 
pretty good riders after a bit. We'll go 
now and see how the mare is getting on.” 

But the mare maintained her sulky, 
vicious stubbornness, and a couple of 
hours were vainly spent in trying to make 
her give in. She allowed herself to be 
rubbed over with a long stick, kicking 
occasionally as it touched her rump, but 
obstinately keeping her head turned from 
her breaker. It was getting late, and the 
Native, waxing impatient, thought he 
would try what effect the whip would have 
on her. 

So, flicking first at one hind-leg, then at 
another, he succeeded, after some savage 
kicks, in getting her to face him. But 
his rewards were not acceptable. She 
turned because she escaped the whip; 
but her sulky nature would not allow her 
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to give in altogether. Anxious to get her 
right before dark, and feeling sure that 
she would soon come up after facing him, 
Long Jack gave her another cut or two 
inside the knee. She came this time, 
but not as he expected. Throwing her 
ears back, she rushed fiercely at her tor- 
mentor, open-mouthed, and struck furi- 
ously at him with her fore-feet. Indeed, 
nothing but the whip-handle, which he 
held crosswise in front of him, could have 
prevented his being knocked down and 
badly hurt; as it was, she drove him 
backwards through ‘the gate of the yard, 
which luckily chanced to be a little ajar. 
Jack instantly returned; but no sooner 
had he entered than she once more 
charged savagely at him. This time he 
was prepared, and met her with a sharp 
blow on the nose, stepping, at the same 
time, quickly on one side. Darkness 
coming on, the horsebreaker resolved to 
let her go that night; so, driving her up 
the lane where he had tackled her in the 
morning, he took off the breaking-in har- 
ness and turned her into the paddock. 
Very differently did the colt behave. 
Coming up, he rubbed his head gently on 
his trainer’s shoulder, allowed him to 
take off the crupper, surcingle, and head- 
year, suffered it to be thrown over his 
back carelessly, and followed him to the 
slip panel of the paddock, trotting off 
rejoicingly to find his mates. 

“Well,” said the Native, “I’ve seen a 
good many horses, but I never saw such 
a determined sulky devil as that mare in 
my life. She never will be any good. I 
knew it as soonas I sawher. However, 
we'll try what we can do with her in the 
morning.” 

They now went to look at the horses 
Charley had charge of, and found they 
were both as quiet as the black colt. 

“You see,” said Jack to our hero, 
“these two are allright. I scarcely ever 
came across a horse that this style of 
breaking wouldn’t suit, provided he hadn’t 
been humbugged before; and the curious 
part is, that the higher-spirited the horse 
is, the sooner he gets to understand you. 
The wildest generally become the soonest 
tame.” 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE CHARACTER AND WRITINGS OF 
CYRUS THE GREAT. 


WritinGs of Cyrus! the reader may 
exclaim; do such exist? Have we really 
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anything authentic from the hand of this 
great conquering chief, whose history 
reads like a myth in Herodotus, and like 
aromancein Xenophon? Was the “ War- 
rior King,” who, nearly two thousand five 
hundred years ago, overran Asia from the 
Suliman Mountains to the AZgean Sea, 
everywhere beating down opposition, and 
welding one-half of the eastern continent 
into an empire, an author no less than a 
soldier, a “ learned clerk” no less than a 
“Hammer of Nations”? Kings in the 
olden times were more apt to write their 
histories in blood than ink—the sword 
was more familiar to their hand than the 
pen or sty/us—not often did they drop 
the one to assume the other, or pause in 
their career of havoc and slaughter to cul- 
tivate the arts of peace and the graces of 
literary composition.  Stiil, there were 
exceptions to the general rule. David, 
the “man of blood,” who built up an em- 
pire which extended from the Euphrates 
to the borders of Egypt by a long series 
of successful wars, wielded nevertheless 
“the pen of a ready writer,” and was 
known to his contemporaries as “the 
sweet Psalmist of Israel.” Three early 
Egyptian kings are said by Manetho to 
have composed treatises. The literary 
tastes of Orodes, the conqueror of Cras- 
sus, and of Chosroés Anushirvan are well 
known. Cyrus the Great cannot, let it 
be at once confessed, compete with such 
monarchs as these. It is not literature, 
in the proper sense of the word, with 
which he stands connected. But still, he 
has left writings. There exist, on clay or 
stone, three inscriptions or pieces of writ- 
ing belonging to his time, of which he is, 
in our opinion, to be considered the 
author; and there exist two documents, 
embodied in the literature of the Jews, 
which we believe to be also faithful trans- 
lations of decrees, or proclamations, put 
forth in his reign and with his authority. 
These five documents constitute the 
“ writings,” whereto we propose to call 
attention in the present paper, and from 
them, in their combination, we expect 
that we shall be able to throw quite a 
new light on the character of the great 
Persian monarch. 

There are, however, one or two prelim- 
inary objections, to which we must ad- 
dress ourselves, before adducing the doc- 
uments themselves. It may be said that 
the writings are not really the composi- 
tion of Cyrus, but of his ministers, and 
that consequently they throw no light at 
all on the personal character or disposi- 
tion of the king. And it may be held, as 
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indeed it has been held of some of them, 
that their language has been so colored 
by passing through the medium of a for- 
eign tongue as to render them an unsafe 
basis for speculations such as those on 
which we propose to enter. 

We meet the first objection 7 remark- 
ing, that, though royal proclamations 
would not nowadays, and among our- 
selves, be much evidence of the disposi- 
tion of a monarch, yet in the despotic 
East, where kings “govern” as well as 
“reign,” and with a king possessing the 
originality and vigor of mind which all 
agree in assigning to Cyrus the Great, the 
case would be different. Even modern 
Turkish atts are some evidence of the 
disposition of an Abdul-Aziz or an Abdul- 
Hamid. Decrees of such energetic Per- 
sian monarchs as Cyrus, Cambyses, Da- 
rius Hystaspes, are, a fortiori, of weight, 
and must be regarded as really emanating 
from themselves. They run in the first 
person; and no subject, whatever his 
rank, would dare to put into his royal 
master’s mouth any words or phrases 
which did not express his known mind on 
the subject-matter of the proclamation. 
To make the great king say to his sub- 
jects that which he had not wished to 
say, would, if discovered, be a capital 
offence; and men were too anxious about 
keeping their heads upon their shoul- 
ders to run such a risk. 

Much the same may be said with 
respect to the supposed “coloring” of a 
decree in the process of translation. The 
translation of State documents was a reg- 
ular part of the Persian governmental 
system, and there must have been a class 
of officials trained to the duty, who no 
doubt knew their business. The docu- 
ments which we possess in two or three 
languages (e.g., the Behistun inscription) 
are translated very carefully indeed. An 
interpreter mth | know that he might 
have to answer with his head for any im- 
portant mistake that he made, and would 
be vigilant accordingly. It isin the high- 
est degree improbable that the tone and 
spirit of any royal decree or proclamation 
would have been seriously affected by 
translation under any of the early Persian 
monarchs. 

So much by way of preface. We pro- 
ceed now to adduce the documents. 
And, first of all, we will bring forward the 
shortest. This is a bilingual legend, in 
the Persian cuneiform writing, and the 
(so-called) Median, still remaining in its 
original position on the jambs of a gate- 
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way,* in the immediate vicinity of that 
remarkable tomb at Murgab in southern 
Persia, wherein most modern travellers 
and scholars have recognized the “ Tomb 
of Cyrus,” so graphically described by 
Arrian.f It runs, in the Persian, thus : — 


Adam Kurush, Khshdaya- 
thiya, Hakhamanishiya. 


Or “I (am) Cyrus, the king, the Ache- 
menian.” Underneath is a winged figure, 
robed, and crowned with an Egyptian 
head-dress, which can scarcely be intend- 
ed to represent the monarch, but may pos- 
sibly be his protecting genius. The in- 
scription is remarkable chiefly for its 
extreme simplicity. Whereas other Per- 
sian monarchs delight in multiplying their 
titles, calling themselves— “the great 
king, the king of kings, the king of Per- 
sia, and the king of the provinces,” ¢ or 
“the king, the oo king, the king of 
kings, the king of the many-peopled coun- 
tries, and the supporter also of this great 
world,” § Cyrus, the conqueror, the 
founder of the empire, is content with the 
bare title of “king” (khshdyathiya, 
whence, by curtailment, the modern shah). 
Again, whereas others commonly give 
their pedigree, tracing themselves up 
through several steps to Achzmenes, 
Arsames, or Hystaspes, Cyrus here 
names no ancestor, but simply boasts 
himself an “ Achemenian.” Whether he 
understood by this, as Darius did, actual 
descent from a man named Achawmenes 
(Hakhdmanish), is uncertain. There is, 
perhaps, some reason to think that the 
personification had not as yet been made, 
and that Cyrus, when he used the term 
Hakhémanishiya, intended merely to des- 
ignate the sept or clan to which he be- 
longed. 

A legend of Cyrus, somewhat longer 
than this, but still sufficiently brief, and 
unfortunately mutilated, occurs on a brick 
found at Senkareh, in Lower Babylonia, 
by the late Mr. Loftus, which is now in 
the British Museum. In its present con- 
dition it is almost illegible; but when 
first brought to England, in 1850, it was 
carefully examined by Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son, who stated the contents to & as fol- 
lows : — 


* The inscription is repeated four several times on 
jambs and pilasters without any variations except slight 
ones in the form of the letters. See Rich’s “‘ Journey 
to Persepolis,’’ pl. xii. 

+ Exp. Alex., vi. 29. 

t Behist. Ins., col. i., par. 1. 

§ Elwand Ins., par. 2. 
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Kura[s] .. . bann 
Bit-Saggatu u Bit-tzidda, 
abil Kambuziya 

. » » dannu, anaku.* 


This may be read in two ways — either as 
“Cyrus, ... builder of Beth-Saggat and 
Beth-Zida, son of Cambyses the powerful 
[king], am I,” or as “ Cyrus, . . . builder 
of Beth-Saggat and Beth-Zida, son of 
Cambyses, the powerful king am I.” 
When first discovered, it was read in the 
former sense, and was taken to prove 
Xenophon right in affirming, and Herodo- 
tus wrong in denying, that Cambyses, the 
father of the great Cyrus, was a person- 
age of royal dignity. It is now, however, 
read by Dr. Oppert in the alternative 
mode, and becomes interesting solely 
from its connecting Cyrus in some way or 
other with the two greatest of Babylonian 
temples, which were called respectively 
Beth-Saggat and Beth-Zida. The exact na- 
ture of the connection is, however, uncer- 
tain; for the characters read by Sir H. 
Rawlinson and Mr. George Smith, as 
banu, and supposed to show that Cyrus 
“rebuilt” or “restored” these temples, 
are taken by Dr. Oppert to form the word 
nibit, which is explained to mean 
“priest.” ¢ Still, in either case, the fact 
noted is remarkable, and has a bearing on 
the character of Cyrus, which will appear 
in the sequel. 

The documents, professedly emanating 
from Cyrus, preserved to us in the litera- 
ture of the Jews, are well known to Bibli- 
cal students, but have scarcely attracted 
so much attention as they deserve from 
historians. Ewald,t indeed, has some 
remarks upon them, which are not with- 
out value, and distinctly notes the preser- 
vation in the Hebrew Scriptures of more 
Cyreian documents than one, which has 
not been seen generally. But he de- 
prives the documents of almost their 
whole importance by denying that they 
are correct translations of the originals, 
and maintaining that they have been 
abbreviated and “colored” by the Jewish 
writer through whom they have come 
down to us. This is a view which it is 
alike impossible to prove and to refute. 
To us it appears — on the grounds already 
stated —to be improbable. We shall 
therefore venture to assume that the 
“decrees of Cyrus,” preserved in Ezra, 
represent with sufficient fidelity the origi- 
nal Persian documents, which, if not the 


o Journal of Biblical Archzology, vol. ii., opp., p. 
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composition of Cyrus, must at any rate 
have been submitted to him, and have 
received his sanction, before they were 
circulated through the length and breadth 
of the Persian empire under his name. 

The first “decree,” or rather proclama- 
tion, of Cyrus is given partially at the 
end of the Second Book of Chronicles, 
completely in the first chapter of the book 
of Ezra. It runs as follows : — 


Thus saith Cyrus, king of Persia: All the 
kingdoms of the earth hath Jehovah, the God 
of heaven, given unto me ; and he hath charged 
me to build him a house in Jerusalem, which 
is in Judea. Who is there among you of all 
his people? His God be with him, and let 
him go up to Jerusalem, which is in Judza, 
and build the house of Jehovah, the God of 
Israel (he is the God), which is in Jerusalem. 
And whosoever is still remaining in any place 
of his sojourning, let the men of his place help 
him with silver, and with gold, and with goods, 
and with beasts, besides the free-will offering 
to the house of God in Jerusalem (Ezra i. 
2-4). 


The second, or supplementary, de- 
cree isin these terms:— #4 


In the first year of Cyrus the King, Cyrus 
the King made a decree concerning the house 
of God in Jerusalem: Let the house be built, 
the place where they may offer sacrifice ; and 
let its foundations be strongly laid ; the height 
of it sixty cubits, and the breadth of it sixty 
cubits ; three courses of great stones, and one 
course of new timber; and let the cost be 
given from the king’s palace ; and moreover, 
let the gold and silver vessels of the house of 
God, which Nebuchadnezzar brought forth out 
of the Temple which was in Jerusalem, and 
carried to Babylon, be restored and brought 
again to the Temple, which is in Jerusalem, to 
their own place, and be set in the house of 
God. 


Of these two documents, the first is on 
every account the most remarkable. It 
contains the name of Jehovah twice, and 
exhibits Cyrus to us as acknowledging, 
not merely a divine character in the God 
of the Jews, but either an exclusive divin- 
ity, or, at any rate, a supreme divinity, a 
divinity transcending that of any other 
God. The words “ He is the God” (hu 
ha-Elohim) can mean no less than this. 
Again, it presents him to us as claiming 
to have received from Jehovah at once 
the gift of universal dominion, and also 
a particular command or “charge.” This 
charge is the restoration of the temple at 
Jerusalem, which Nebuchadnezzar had 
destroyed some fifty years previously; 
and it is in consequence of this “ charge” 
apparently that he both invites the Israel- 
ites generally to return to their own land, 
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and set about the rebuilding of the Tem- 
ple, and also (in the second decree) gives 
orders with respect to the dimensions of 
the structure, its materials, and even the 
mode of its construction. Cyrus has 
always been considered by the Jews 
as one of their greatest benefactors — 
as their deliverer from captivity, their 
restorer to. their own land, and in a 
certain sense the builder of their second 
Temple; and in this document (the first 
decree) we are given the reasons which 
he himself assigns for his conduct 
towards them. It will be important, in 
any estimate of his character that may be 
hereafter made, to recollect that he repre- 
sents himself as actuated, in a matter of 
considerable political moment, not by poli- 
tical but by religious motives — by grati- 
tude to the God to whom he ascribed his 
successes, and by an express order re- 
ceived from a divine source. 

The last, the lengthiest, and in some 
respects the most surprising of the writ- 
ings of Cyrus, is one which has only very 
recently been recovered. In the summer 


of the present year some Arabs, working 
under directions received from Mr. Hor- 
muzd Rassam, once the assistant of Mr. 
Layard in his Assyrian explorations, ob- 
tained from one of the Babylonian ruins, 


during the absence of their principal, a 
broken clay cylinder, which, on its arrival 
in England in the course of the autumn, 
was almost immediately seen to possess 
unusual interest. The cylinder is barrel- 
shaped, as are most cylinders of the time 
to which it (apparently) belongs, especially 
those of Nebuchadnezzar and Nabonidus. 
It is about nine inches long, with a diame- 
ter of three and a quarter inches at the 
ends, and four and one-eighth inches in 
the middle. The inscription upon it is 
written from end to end of the cylinder, 
and consisted originally of forty-five very 
long lines, the number of characters in a 
_line being from forty to fifty, and the 
number of words, on an average, about 
twenty. Thus the document originally 
contained nearly a thousand words, or 
nearly eight times as many as all the other 
extant writings of the great Persian mon- 
arch put together The language em- 
ployed is the Babylonian cuneiform; and 
in general style the composition bears a 
nearer resemblance to the State docu- 
ments of the native monarchs nearest to 
the time— Nabonidus, Neriglissar, and 
Nebuchadnezzar — than to the Babylo- 
nian transcripts of the trilingual inscrip- 
tions of Darius Hystaspes. 
Unfortunately, the cylinder is imper- 
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fect. Besides minor /acune, there is a 
large gap in one side, which extends in 
parts almost across the whole document, 
and causes the loss of several entire lines, 
and the mutilation of a still larger num- 
ber. The beginning and end of the in- 
scription are in this way lost; but still 
about two-thirds of the characters remain, 
and the central part of the document, 
extending to twenty-five lines out of the 
original forty-five, has scarcely received 
any injury, and may be said to be, on the 
whole, in fine condition. It is in this 
part of the inscription that Cyrus once 
more comes before us an author, once 
more puts forth a “ proclamation” to his 
subjects, or a portion of them, using 
throughout the first person, and relating 
his actions and his feelings. The follow- 
ing is the general purport of what he 
says :— 


I am Cyrus [he begins] the supreme King, 
the great King, the powerful King, King of 
Dintir (Babylon), King of the Sumir and Ak- 
kad, King of the four races ; son of Cambyses, 
the Great King, King of the City of Ansan ; 
grandson of Cyrus, the Great King, King of 
the City of Ansan ; great grandson of Teispes, 
the Great King, King of the City of Ansan. 
The ancient royal family, of which Bel and 
Nebo had sustained the rule in the goodness 
of their hearts, faded away when I entered 
victoriously into Dintir. With joy and glad- 
ness in the royal palace I established the seat 
of sovereignty. Merodach, the great lord, the 
ancient guardian of the sons of Dintir, and 
. » « My widespreading rule was peacefully 
established throughout Dintir and the many 
districts of Sumir and Akkad. Their good 
order was not disturbed. The high places of 
Babylon, and all its fortresses, I maintained 
in good preservation. The sons of Dintir had 
neglected to repair their dilapidations; their 
fissures gaped, their walls bulged out. To the 
work of repairing the shrine of Merodach, the 
great lord, I addressed myself. To me (Cyrus 
the King) and to Cambyses, my son, the off- 
spring of my heart, and to my faithful army 
[the God] auspiciously granted his favor, so 
that we succeeded in restoring the shrine to 
its former perfect state... . Many of the 
kings dwelling in high places, who Lulenged 
to the various races inhabiting the country be- 
tween the Upper Sea (z.¢., the Mediterranean) 
and the Lower Sea (the Persian Gulf), together 
with the Kings of Syria and the unknown (?) 
regions beyond, brought to me their full tribute 
at Kal-anna (the central part of Babylon), and 
kissed my feet. They came from... as far 
as the cities of Asshur and Ishtar, from Agathé, 
Isnunak, the cities of Zamban, Mie-Turun, and 
Duran, as far as the skirts of Guti and the 
fortresses along the banks of the Tigris, where 
they had been settled from ancient times. 
The Gods who dwelt among them to their 
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places I restored, and I assigned them a per- 
manent habitation. All their people I assem- 
bled, and I increased their property; and the 
gods of Sumir and Akkad, whom Nabonidus 
had introduced at the festivals (or processions) 
of the Lord of the Gods at Kal-anna, by the 
conmnand of Merodach, the Great Lord, I 
assizued them an honorable seat in their 
sanctnaries, as was enjoyed by all the other 
gods iu their own cities, And daily I prayed 
to Be) and Nebo, that they would lengthen my 
days an, increase my good fortune, and would 
repeat to Merodach, my lord, that “ Thy wor- 
shipper, Cyrus the king, and his son Cam- 
byses ...’ 

There were ten more lines of inscrip- 
tion, which seem to have contained 
prayers: but the writing is too much mu- 
tilated to admit of any connected sense 
being extracted trom it. Of the last six 
lines, each is more nearly obliterated 
than the preceding, until, finally, all is 
lost, save some four or five characters at 
the extreme right-hand end of the cylin- 
der. 

Such are the “writings” of Cyrus at 
present in our possession. After the re- 
markable discovery of the present year, 
we feel that we may venture to hope — 
almost to expect —that further research 
in Mesopotamia and the adjacent regions 
may in the end considerably add to their 
number. But at present this is the sum 
total of the Cyreian documents. What 
may we gather from them? What light 
do they throw on the true character of 
that marvellous conqueror, whose rise 
“ marks an epoch in universal history,” * 
— with whose coming “the movement of 
history begins, and humanity throws itself 
into that restless march of progress, 
which henceforth is never to cease? A 
vague instinct pushes them forward to the 
conquest of all around them. They throw 
themselves headlong on the Semitic 
races. Theyare not contented with Asia. 
‘lhe East under them seems to migrate 
toward the West. They do not halt even 
at the Hellespont, nor till they have 
teached the shores of Salamis.” f¢ 

Lefore the late discovery, those who 
had the widest and firmest grasp of all 
the ascertained facts, while admitting that 
“Jittle” comparatively was known “of 
the individual character of Cyrus,” { were 
inclined to believe —first, that in him 
alone, among early Oriental conquerors, 
was shown forth an example of something 
more than mere destructive vigor and des- 


* M. Niebuhr, Geschichte Assurs und Babels, p. 232. 
1 Quinet, Génie des _——. pp. 301-2. 
3 Stanley, Lectures on the Jewish Church, Third 


Series, p. 53. 





potic authority —that, if not the model 
prince of Xenophon, he was at any rate 
distinguished for justice and gentleness, 
for simplicity and kindness of disposition. 
Secondly, they saw in him a “great mono- 
theist,” and iconoclast, one to whom the 
idolatry of the Semitic races was hateful, 
and in whose conquest of Babylon “ the 
knell of polytheism sounded throughout 
the world.” There is undoubtedly a cer- 
tain amount of agreement between the 
religion of the ancient Persians and that 
of the Jews; and the conjecture was nat- 
ural that Cyrus, when he took Babylon, 
and found Daniel in the lofty position in 
which the circumstances of Belshazzar’s 
feast had placed him, was led to inquire 
into the religious system of the Jews, and 
finding it in many points to resemble his 
own, was drawn towards the Jews by a 
true sympathy, while he was revolted by 
the coarse and sensuous polytheism of 
the Babylonians, their oppressors, and 
inclined to use his rights as conqueror to 
crush a creed so antagonistic to that of 
Zoroaster. The terms of the “first de- 
cree” in Ezra entirely harmonized with 
this theory, and lent it considerable sup- 
port; while the glorious epithets lavished 
upon Cyrus by the Jewish prophets — 
notably Isaiah — seemed in this way only 
to become thoroughly intelligible and ap- 
propriate. Hence Cyrus was supposed 
to have treated Babylon as Cambyses 
treated Egypt. 


Yet more significant [it was said]* even 
than the fall of the monarchy and the ruin of 
the city, was the overthrow of the religion of 
the Chaldzan world by the zeal of the Persian 
monotheists. The huge golden image of Bel, 
the sun-god (?)—from which Babylon, “the 
Gate of Bel,” derived its name —on the sum- 
mit of his lofty temple ; Nebo, the Thoth, the 
Hermes, the god of the Chaldzan learning, to 
whom at least three of the Babylonian kings 
were consecrated by name, in his sanctuary at 
Borsippa, of which the ruins still remain; 
Merodach, the tutelary god of the city, the 
favorite deity of Nebuchadnezzar, the eldest, 
the most ancient of the divinities, trembled, as 
the Israelites believed, from head to foot as 
the great iconoclast approached : “ Bel bowed 
down ; Nebo stooped ; Merodach was broken 
in pieces.” The high priest might stand out 
long against the conquerors, and defend the 
venerated images at the cost of his life ; they 
could not resist the destroyer’s shock ; their 
vast size did but increase the horror, it may be 
said the grotesqueness, of their fall ; the beasts 
of burthen on which the broken fragments 
would have to be piled groaned under the ex- 


* Stanley, Lectures on the Jewish Church, Third 
Series, p. 60. 
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peneiee of the weight; the wagons which 
ore them creaked under the prospect of the 
unwieldy freight. With the fall of these 
greater divinities the lesser fell also. 


With the discovery of the present year 
this view ceases to be tenable. A wholly 
new light is shed by it on the character 
of the great Persian monarch, who, in- 
stead of being inspired, as was supposed, 
by zeal for monotheism, and an almost 
fanatical hatred of idolatry, appears to 
have been a politic prince, cool and cau- 
tious, somewhat of an indifferentist in 
religion, and, if not a renegade from 
the faith of his fathers, at any rate so 
“broad” in his views as to be willing to 
identify his own Ahura-Mazda, the maker 
of earth and heaven, the all-wise, all- 
bounteous spirit, alike with the one God 
of the Jews, and with the CHIEF god of 
any and every religious system with which 
he came into contact. Born and bred a 
Zoroastrian, he would naturally, and al- 
most necessarily, recognize in the Jeho- 
vah of the Jews, the self-existent one, his 
own deity ; and we seem to trace in the 
tone of Ezra’s first decree something of a 
warmer feeling, of a heartier acquiescence 
and approval, than in the newly recovered 
proclamation. There is also in that de- 
cree a peculiar feature, not reproduced in 
the newly-found document —the recogni- 
tion of a real authority in Jehovah to 
direct and rule nations. The “charge” 
which Cyrus regards as laid upon him by 
Jehovah, to rebuild his “house” at Jeru- 
salem, has nothing parallel to it in the 
Babylonian proclamation, where the re- 
pair of Merodach’s shrine at Babylon is 
represented as a purely voluntary and 
spontaneous act on the part of the king. 
It would seem that Cyrus, finding the 
Jews to be, like his own nation, “people 
of a book” —professors, that is, of a 
religion based upon a sacred volume — 
had the curiosity to inquire concerning 
this book, and finding in it the well-known 
words, “ That saith of Cyrus, He is my 
shepherd, and shall perform my pleasure ; 
even saying to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be 
built, and to the temple, Thy foundations 
shall be laid” (Is. xliv. 28), accepted 
them as a “charge” to himself, and 
acknowledged their obligation. Hence 
there was something peculiar in the re- 
lations which he accepted towards the 
religion of the Jews, though nothing 
nearly so peculiar as has generally been 
imagined. His tolerance of the religion 
was not peculiar, but part of a general 
system of tolerance; his sympathy with 
it may have been to a certain extent 
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peculiar, but was not wholly so. He was 
a syncretist of the broadest kind, and saw 
in “ Jehovah, Jove, or Lord;” in Ahura- 
Mazda, Merodach, Asshur, Melkarth, 
Rimmon, — would have seen in Ammon, 
Indra, Woden, Tina, Mumbo-jumbo, had 
he known of them — merely different pre- 
sentations of one and the same reality, 
embodiments, modified by ethnic diversi- 
ties and perhaps by local associations, of 
one and the same notion of a supreme 
being, one and the same thought of a 
divine person, the head of all things, the 
first, best, wisest. He may not have 
placed all the presentations upon a par, 
or have thought them all equally to be 
encouraged. He may have preferred his 
own Zoroastrian conception,: his own 
“ good, holy, pure, true God, the holiest, 
the essence of truth, the father of all 
truth, the best being of all, the mastet of 
purity,” * to the conceptions of other peo- 
ples and nations; but he cannot have 
recognized any essential contrariety, any 
irreconcilable antagonism, between his 
own God and theirs, between Aliura- 
Mazda, Merodach, Jehovah, Asshur, 
Rimmon. 

Nor was he averse to polytheism, in 
the form in which it has usually existed, 
where it has existed. The Zoroastrian 
system allowed the existence of many 
gods. In it Ahura-Mazda was only “ the 
greatest of the gods” (mathista baganam, 
Persep. Ins. 3, line 1). “May Ahura- 
Mazda bring help to me,” said Darius, 
“with the deities who guard my house” 
(hada vithaibish bagaibish, ibid., line 14). 
Mithra especially was worshipped as a 
great god, coupled with Ahura Mazda, 
and invoked to protect and save.f Cyrus, 
when brought into contact with polytheis- 
tic systems, found no difficulty in assign- 
ing to the gods whom he was pleased to 
regard as secondary f a position similar 
to that which, in his own religion, was 
occupied by Mithra, Vohu-mano, Asha, 
Armaiti, Serosh, and others ---secondary 
Zoroastrian deities, inferior to Al.ura- 
Mazda, but still possessing great power, 
and the proper objects of worship. So, 
as he tells us in the newly recovered in- 
scription, though he accepted Merodach 


* See the writer’s “‘ Ancient Monarchies,”’ vul. iii., 


. 96. 
. +t See ‘* Records of the Past,’’ vol. ix., pp. 86, 87; 
Herod. i., 131; Xen. Cyrop. viii. 3, p. 24. 

+ It does not appear that in the general Babylouian 
system, Merodach really occupied the highest place ; 
but he had been the favorite god of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and his son Evil-Merodach, and slighted by Naboni- 


dus. These circumstances seem to have led Cyrus to 
— him as the Babylonian equivalent of Abutae 
az 
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alone as “the great lord,” and as “his 
own lord,” “yet he prayed daily to Bel 
and Nebo,” beseeching them “ to lengthen 
his days and increase his good fortune.” 
He even placed them between himself 
and Merodach as intercessors, just as 
Roman Catholics place the saints be- 
tween themselves and Christ, requesting 
them to convey to Merodach the petitions 
which he probably thought himself un- 
worthy to prefer directly. 

Even in the matter of idolatry, though, 
as a Zoroastrian, he ought not only to 
have abstained from all employment of 
images in religion himself, but to have 
considered the use of them by others “as 
a sign of folly,” * yet his tolerance was 
so great, his syncretism so pronounced, 
that, on the contrary, he countenanced, 
supported, patronized idolatry of the most 
open and avowed character. Far from 
“utterly abolishing” the idols, which had 
trembled at his approach, he assigned to 
all the gods of the Babylonians — that is, 
to their images—“honorable seats in 
their sanctuaries.” The colossal statue 
of Bel, made of pure gold, according to 
Herodotus,t and twelve cubits or eigh- 
teen feet high, was allowed to remain un- 
harmed in the great temple of Babylon, 
and to continue the object of the people’s 
veneration. The old worship remained 
unaltered in the Babylonian temples. 
Merodach and Nebo, Nergal and Ishtar, 
Adrammelech and Anammelech, still 
stood upright in their ancient shrines, 
and received the devout worship of their 
votaries. Nor was this all. Neighbor- 
ing cities, recently at war with Babylon, 
and reduced to subjection, received back, 
by the generosity of the new conqueror, 
the images of their gods which the Baby- 
lonian monarchs had carried off as tokens 
of oe and were enabled to restore 
them to the temples from which they had 
been taken, where they obtained “ per- 
manent habitations.” Loved and long- 
lost idols, welcomed home by admiring 
crowds, provoked no doubt an access of 
religious fervor ; and many perishing idol- 
atries obtained a new lease of life through 
the spurious liberalism of a monarch, 
whose professed creed pledged him to 
oppese idolatry to the uttermost of his 
power. 

It is not perhaps to be expected that 
this view of the character and policy of 
Cyrus the Great will be at once and uni- 
versally admitted. Is a single mutilated 


* Herod. i. 131. 
¢ Ibid. i. 183. 





inscription, it will be said, even supposing 
it to be correctly rendered, of such au- 
thority that on account of it we must 
entirely change our whole conception of 
one of the greatest characters, and one of 
the greatest eras of history? Are the 
Babylonian priests, who were beyond all 
question the authors of the entire docu- 
ment, to be absolutely depended upon? 
May not the “proclamation” of Cyrus, 
which they quote, be a forgery? 

Different answers to these questions 
will no doubt approve themselves to dif- 
ferent minds. We are far from contend- 
ing that the case is so plain as to render 
hesitation on the matter unreasonable. 
“Sub judice lis est.” But the date of the 
document being fixed by linguistic con- 
siderations to the reign of Cyrus, or at 
the latest to that of his son Cambyses, 
we cannot ourselves imagine that any 
Persian subjects would dare to utter a 
forgery which must necessarily be so 
offensive to the despotic monarch under 
whom they lived. It is difficult to see 
what could be gained by such an act, if it 
remained undetected, and it is clear that 
if detected it would have drawn down 
upon its authors a severe punishment. 
We feel forced therefore to accept the 
decree as genuine; and if really the utter- 
ance of Cyrus, it seems to us to involve 
all that we have deduced from it. 

Moreover, we think that, independently 
of the document in question, there is evi- 
dence that Cyrus was not the iconoclast 
which he has been often described as 
being, but the syncretist which we have 
here represented him. We have alread 
remarked that he left untouched the gold- 
en image of Bel, which was the pride and 
glory of the great temple of Babylon, and 
which stood unharmed until Xerxes, after 
his return from Greece, removed the 
image and slew the priest who resisted 
him.* Healso, itis certain, left untouched 
the temple of Cybele at Sardis, which was 
burned accidentally at the time of the 
lonian revolt, as well as those belonging 
to the Greek cities upon the western 
coast of Asia Minor, as that of Apollo at 
Branchide and that of Artemis near 
Ephesus. Further, in the short brick 
legend quoted above (p. 370), he distinctly 
states himself to have been either the 
“restorer” or the “priest” of the two 
principal Babylonian temples—a state- 
ment in complete harmony with the 
newly recovered proclamation, and one 
clearly indicative of the friendly attitude 


* Herod. Ls.c. 
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which it pleased him to assume towards 
the religion of Babylon. Finally, his syn- 
cretic leanings are shown in the details 
of that angelic figure already mentioned, 
which still exists on the building, near his 
tomb, inscribed with his name — a figure 
modelled generally on an Assyrian type, 
but with a head-dress borrowed from 
Egypt, and symbolizing well that union of 
different and really conflicting creeds 
which he seems to have wished to bring 
about. 

One further difficulty may be raised. 
Do not the Jewish prophets, it may be 
said, represent Cyrus as an iconoclast, a 
“Hammer of the Nations,” who, smiting 
furiously on all sides, broke in pieces the 
idols, or tore them from their shrines and 
carried them off ‘‘ upon the beasts,” to be 
exhibited in his triumph at his capital? 
What else is the meaning of the phrases,* 
“ Bel bowed down; Nebo stooped. Their 
idols were laid upon the beasts, and upon 
the cattle; your carriages were heavy 
laden; they are a burden to the weary 
beast. They stoop, they bow down 
together ; ~— could not deliver the 
burden, but themselves are gone into 
captivity”? Why else does Jeremiah ex- 
claim,t “Babylon is taken; Bel is con- 
founded; Merodach is broken in pieces ; 
her idols are confounded ; her images are 
broken in pieces”? What else is in- 
tended, when it is said,f “I will punish 
Bel in Babylon; I will do judgment upon 
her graven images”? To us it seems 
that these expressions have been stretched 
beyond their natural meaning when they 
have been taken to indicate a violent, 
iconoclastic fury, and that they are suffi- 
ciently appropriate to the occasion, if no 
more occurred upon the capture of Baby- 
lon by Cyrus than was certain to occur, 
and no more change of the religious posi- 
tion was effected by the event than what 
it is absolutely certain was effected. 
When Cyrus conquered Babylon, it would, 
as a matter of course, be felt throughout 
western Asia that the religion of the Sem- 
itic nations, the Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Syrians, Phoenicians, and the like, had 
received a great blow. Zoroastrianism 
was triumphant, was supreme. In this 
sense, “ Bel dowed down ; Nebo stooped.” 
The old Babylonian and Assyrian creed 
sank from a dominant to a subject relig- 
ion, became one of many tolerated beliefs. 
This was the great fall, the great change ; 
and it is this on which Isaiah and Jere- 

* Is, xlvi. 1, 2. 
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miah mean especially to dwell. But there 
was also something more. It was usual 
in the East for each conqueror to carry off 
from each conquered city trophies of his 
victory, and among these trophies the 
foremost and the most valued were the 
images of the city’s gods. We seein the 
Assyrian sculptures triumphal proces- 
sions, wherein the idols are being exhib- 
ited, supported on the shoulders of men, 
or carried in their hands.* There is no 
reason to believe that Cyrus would forego 
this practice, which was so apt to display 
the reality of victory in the eyes of the 
nations under his rule, and to bring it 
home to their hearts. Thus “the idols” 
would be “upon the beasts and upon the 
cattle” — the “carriages” would be 
“heavy laden” —the gods, who “could 
not deliver,” would themselves “ be gone 
into captivity.” Nay, further—in the 
hour of capture, in the first furious rush 
of an almost undisciplined mob of sol- 
diers into a conquered town, when lust 
for plunder was in the ascendant, and the 
temples were known to be the places 
where most wealth was stored, there 
would be, whether the commander desired 
it or no, something of that general de- 
struction by the soldiers of such idols 
as they fell in with, which Dean Stanley 
so graphically describes (supra, p. 373). 
Bel would be “confounded,” Merodach 
would be “broken in pieces,” the gold 
and silver plating would be stripped off 
the images of wood or of the baser met- 
als, and the temples would be scenes of 
havoc and horror. But, when the horrors 
of the sack were over, when the method 
of ruling conquered peoples had to be 
determined, a different policy prevailed. 
General iconoclasm would have caused 
general discontent, and have provoked 
continual rebellion: such iconoclasm was 
never practised by the Persian kings 
at all generally, or, indeed, otherwise than 
quite exceptionally, and least of all was 
it practised by Cyrus. Even Cambyses 
was an iconoclast, so far as we know, only 
in Egypt, where he was_ exasperated 
against the people by their disposition to 
rebel, and disgusted by the low fetishism 
of the animal worship, and the hideosity 
of the images of Phthah, Bes, Tauris, Sa- 
vak, and the like. And there is evidence 
in the inscription on the Pastophorus of 
the Vatican that even he relented, and 
became after a time a votary and patron 
of Neith, the goddess of Sais.t Cyrus, 


* Layard, Monuments of Nineveh, 2nd Series, pls 
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having to arrange for the pacification and 
permanent government of Babylonia, 
adopted the system of toleration — re- 
paired the temples — restored, where he 
could, the images to their shrines — al- 
lowed the people the full and free exercise 
of their religion. Nay, he even went 
further. Anxious to conciliate those un- 
der his rule, he accepted Merodach as the 
Babylonian equivalent of Ahura-Mazda, 
as he had (with better reason) accepted 
Jehovah as his Jewish equivalent, and 
declared himself “his worshipper.” He 
did not even deny a certain quasi-divinity 
to Bel, Nebo, and the other secondary 
Babylonian gods; but, parallelling them 
with his own zzeds and amshashpands, let 
them preserve their old position in the 
regards of the people, let their images 
rest undisturbed in their temples, and 
professed that he himself “ daily addressed 
to them his prayers.” How much of this 
was policy, how much conviction that un- 
der various forms all men everywhere 
were really worshipping the same celes- 
tial power, may, perhaps, be doubtful; 
but that iconoclasm was no principle of 
his general government is certain. 

On the moral disposition of Cyrus — 
on his supposed justice, gentleness, kind- 
ness of heart, and simplicity — his writ- 
ings throw but little light. They belon; 
to him as a ruler, not as an individual. 
We may, perhaps, trace in them some 
slight deterioration of character, more 
especially in the matter of simplicity and 
absence of ostentation; but otherwise 
they scarcely reveal #0. Content, at 
first, in his Persian home, to call himself 
simply “ king,” he becomes after his con- 
quests, first, “the powerful king,” and 
then, finally, “ the supreme king, the great 
king, the powerful king, the king of Baby- 
lon, the king of Sumir and Akkad, the 
king of the four races,” accumulating title 
upon title, with all the pride and vanity of 
his predecessors in the lordship of Asia. 
In common with other Persian monarchs, 
he acknowledges himself to have derived 
his royal dignity from God (Ezra i. 2); 
but his inscriptions are, on the whole, less 
religious than those of his successors. 
A certain amount of tenderness is shown 
in the way in which he speaks of his son 
Cambyses, of whom he has no unworthy 
jealousy, and whom he terms “the off- 
spring of his heart.” Something more of 
kindliness and good-will towards his sub- 
jects than commonly appears in the offi- 
cial utterances of Oriental monarchs may 
also be traced in more than one of his 
proclamations or edicts, which enable us 
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in some degree to understand why it was 
that the Persians characterized his rule 
as that of “a father.”* Altogether, 
however, the evidence on this point fur- 
nished by his writings is negative rather 
than positive; and the moral character of 
Cyrus, as distinct from his policy and his 
religious views, must still be judged of 
rather from the statements of historians 
than from the literary remains which he 
has left behind him. 
GEORGE RAWLINSON. 


* Herod. iii. 89. 
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ALMOST any one who has ever lived on 
an English countryside, or has become 
well acquainted with the less intelligent 
classes of a country town, finds one men- 
tal peculiarity very common. Almost 
every family intimate enough with him to 
unbosom itself in any degree, is pene- 
trated with some idea of the “ Tommy 
Trounsem ” kind, as described in “ Felix 
Holt,” —a notion that some ancestor or 
connection, however remote, once had a 
history and a fortune, and that “if justice 
were done” and “everybody had their 
rights,” and the world were, in fact, a lit- 
tle nearer the general aspiration for a 
world where all wrongs shall be remedied, 
and my wrongs first, they would be “ en- 
titled to a nice little property of their 
own.” The speaker’s great-uncle had it, 
and though it was sold, it was unsalable 
by law; or though it was willed away, it 
was entailed; or though it descended as 
usual, there were “circumstances about 
that marriage,” — and in short, the prop- 
erty in question, defined vaguely as “ that 
estate,” should have come to the speaker ; 
and, moreover, in addition, if the narra- 
tor is a woman beyond middle age, and 
very confidential, “it may come yet.” 
The listener, probably, if a London man 
or one given to scepticism, treats the 
whole story as he treats one about —7 
pictures, or plate, or the wretched jewel- 
lery our grandmothers delighted in, as 
more or less a fiction, invented at first in 
aspirit of boastfulness, and haif believed, 
either from incessant repetition, or from 
the disappearance of one generation of 
the story-tellers. The explanation is 
plausible, as such families, especially if 
very respectable, will invent, and ulti- 
mately believe, any amount of legends 
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adding in any way to the family dignity, 
quite as freely and as tenaciously as Trish- 
men will repeat stories about ancient 
kings, or Welshmen — who, unfortunately, 
have not kings enough for family con- 
sumption — will prove that they are de- 
scended from Llewellyn. The English 
talk less of such things, and have not 
such soaring imaginations, confining them- 
selves usually to the possible; but they 
are just as vain and as regardless of the 
facts. In this case, however, vanity is 
not the precise explanation. There is 
pleasure, no doubt, in retailing such sto- 
ries, and pleasure arising from vanity; 
but the speakers really believe them, and 
think they have reason for the belief. 
The extent to which the peculiarities of 
the old English laws about inheritance, 
and entail, and will-making got into peo- 
ple’s brains, and touched their imagina- 
tions, would be incredible, did not we see 
every day the difficulty men have in ex- 
pelling old notions, or in doubting that a 
claim which would have been valid under 
the old laws, and with sufficient evidence 
at its back, “ must have something in it.” 
Everybody knows how frequent the no- 
tion of a latent claim to a peerage is, and 
experienced conveyancers will bear us out 
when we say that a belief that an inde- 
feasible perpetual entail still exists, turns 
up perpetually in their offices, in the most 
unexpected quarters. The modern laws 
about limitations, rights of possession, 
and so on, are not romantic, and have 
comparatively escaped attention; while 
the old laws, especially as explained by 
novelists, who were usually wrong, have 
remained fresh and vivid. Asa rule, the 
family legend is based on some idea about 
the old law, such as induces Americans 
constantly to expend good dollars in hunt- 
ing after English property once held by 
their ancestors, strengthened by a fine 
contempt for proofs of descent, and 
warmed by that hope, which we verily 
believe to be nearly universal, — the hope 
of windfalls. That hope, always strong, 
is made concrete as it were, by the story, 
till any clever lawyer who knows it can 
make money by merely assuring his vic- 
tim that his or her “ rights ” are undenia- 
ble, and can be recovered. Such cases 
rarely reach the courts, except when the 
subject of claim is a peerage, because the 
counsel engaged see the truth, and have 
no notion of going before the judges to 
be made ridiculous; but extraordinary 
sums of money are sometimes spent in 
the preliminary inquiries, and the notion 
that justice has been refused, and that 
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lawyers are a pack of rogues, frequently 
attains all the strength and is sometimes 
attended with all the consequences of a 
monomania. The delusion is one which 
is known to all country solicitors, and is 
traded upon by a good many advertising 
ey and we suspect that the author 
of a little book before us, the “ Handy- 
book for Heirs-at-Law and Next of Kin,” 
who is also proprietor of “ Chambers’s 
Index to Next of Kin,” could tell odd 
stories both of its extent and its vitality. 
His little work, which, without being ex- 
actly catchpenny, rather tends to encour- 
age than discourage the belief that wind- 
falls may be awaiting a great many people, 
has reached its third thousand, and testi- 
fies, at all events, to a good deal of curi- 
osity on the subject. The book is not, 
however, in reality, very encouraging. 
The author has collected a few cases of 
families unexpectedly recovering prop- 
erty, and makes much of advertisements 
for next-of-kin, and has a good deal to say 
about unclaimed dividends, and lost prop- 
erties belonging to colonial relatives, and 
prize-money never asked for by soldiers; 
but our general conclusion from his book 
would not be very favorable to his argu- 
ment. We should be inclined to say from 
it that a lost inheritance of any value was 
very rare indeed, that an unclaimed prop- 
erty of any kind was seldom worth seek- 
ing, and that the only inheritor largely 
interested in such occurrences is the 
crown. The crown is heir to the estates 
of persons dying intestate and without 
next-of-kin, and, as such, does frequently 
come in for a very good thing, as in the 
instance of Mrs. Helen Blake, of Ken- 
sington, who died in 1876, and whose 
property, amounting to £140,000, lapsed 
in that way. Between 1824 and 1830 the 
crown inherited in this way an average 
of £35,000 a year, and the values of all 
estates are much larger now. It is more 
than probable that such properties some- 
times escape notice, and are absorbed by 
connections who are not kin, or, as is said 
in this pamphlet to have happened in one 
considerable case, by the tenantry ; and 
a change in the law cutting off relatives 
beyond a certain degree would greatly 
increase the amount, and place at the dis- 
posal of government a sum which, as we 
have before recommended, might be defi- 
nitely reserved for purposes like the en- 
dowment of museums. The truth is that 
property is watched very closely, and 
that, except in the case of illegitimates, 
like the late Mr. Patterson, whose case 
was argued in the House of Commons 
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and in our own columns, a total default of 
kin is very rare. Families do not perish 
aor: unless their head is so highly 
placed that the cadets have a difficulty in 
marrying in their own rank, and seldom 
lose sight completely of such of their kin 
as have money to dispose of. The total 
amount of unclaimed dividends and of 
moneys in Chancery without an owner 
looks large, but it is made up, as a rule, 
from many estates, and in scarcely any 
case is a single fund worth much pains to 
hunt up. There is a box, no doubt, at 
the Bank of England, or at least the Zon- 
don Gazette said so in 1872, which con- 
tains, or contained, “diamond necklace, 
coronet, and earrings,” which belongs to 
somebody unknown; and there is alegend 
of a heavy chest of plate deposited ina 
private bank, nearly a hundred years ago, 
all record of the ownership of which is 
lost apparently beyond hope; but, as a 
rule, people who are hunting for lost prop- 
erty might be better employed. 

That will not stop anybody who thinks 
he or she has “rights” from pursuing 
them very strenuously. The hope of a 
“windfall,” of some unexpected and un- 
reasonable accession of unearned wealth, 
is a very widely-spread one, probably as 
widely spread among those who value 
money, and have not enough of it, as the 
habit of day-dreaming, upon which such 
anticipations are in the long run based. 
The notion that somebody unknown may 
leave them a legacy, or that they will suc- 
ceed in a speculation they are not going 
to attempt, or that some valueless piece 
of property will one day reveal minerals, 
or be wanted by a company, or in some 
way “turn up trumps,” is with many men 
and women incurable, and with some 
ogre affects the course of their lives. 

e have known at least one man and 
two women with whom such an expecta- 
tion altered jdecidedly their own concep- 
tion of their own position in the world. 
It does not, however, often do them harm, 
and it probably indicates a buoyancy of 
temperament and tendency towards hope 
which are antiseptics; but it is odd to 
notice, if you are curious about the nooks 
and corners of the human mind, how little 
the idea is affected by probabilities or 
experience, or even sober, realistic judg- 
ment. The man may be perfectly well 
aware that he has not a rich relative in 
the world, that he has no property with 
possibilities, and that he shall never spec- 
ulate, and may be convinced that he has 
to depend upon his earnings or upon his 
means ; and still there will linger in his 
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mind a fancy, not Micawberish, but just 
as vague as Micawber’s, that somehow 
something may happen and his windfall 
may arrive, and he will read a story, such 
as Charles Dickens delighted to put in 
Household Words, of such a windfall 
happening, with a sort of personal pleas- 
ure. Actual experience will not encour- 
age him much, for windfalls, properly so 
called, are very rare. Properties are 
sometimes unexpectedly large, and some- 
times fall to very distant relatives, but 
the writer can recall but one verified 
instance of the windfall true, pure, and 
simple. A doctor, now some time dead, 
a man of singular charm of manner and 
simplicity of character, did lose his whole 
property by the failure of a company, did 
relate his misfortune to an old invalid 
lady in a railway train whom he had never 
seen before, and never saw again, but 
whom he assisted kindly on her journey, 
and did receive from that old lady by be- 
quest the amount of the lost fortune. 
That is as good as any story from “ Mid- 
shipman Easy,” and is, as we have every 
reason to believe, exactly true. It is 
about as likely to happen again as thir- 
teen trumps are to fall to the dealer; but 
that will not prevent day-dreamers from 
thinking that, after all, there may be such 
a thing as a windfall, — that life, in fact, 
includes pleasant possibilities outside 
probability, and almost outside experi- 
ence. 


From Science for All. 
THE COLOR OF THE SEA. 


THE changes in the color of the sea 
have attracted the attention of seafaring 
men from the earliesttimes. They struck 
with wonder the Pheenicians when first 
they ventured out of the Mediterranean 
into the Atlantic; they excited the aston- 
ishment of Columbus and terrified his 
companions, while in search of the far- 
famed Indies; and they are no less a sur- 
prise to the modern navigator, to whom 
the march of discovery has left few unex- 
plored regions in store. One of the most 
remarkable, and most widely distributed 
contrasts of color, is that which is known 
to exist between the intensely blue seas 
situated between the tropics and the green 
seas of higher latitudes. It appears, as 
the result of recent observations, and 
more especially of a series of experiments 





made on board the German frigate “ Ga- 
zelle,” that there is an intimate relation 
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between the color of sea-water, and the 
roportion of salt held in solution by the 
atter. On comparing the specific gravity 
of green water with that of blue water, it 
was found that the latter is always heavier 
than the former, and, therefore, at the 
same time more salt, the two differently 
colored waters being supposed to have 
the same temperature. In other words, 
the greater or lesser intensity of the blue 
color of sea-water way be taken as a direct 
index of its saltness, and of its specific 
gravity, so that when we observe the color 
of the water successively change from a 
deep blue to a bluish green and a dark 
green, we may conclude that the water 
has become at the same time less salt, 
and less heavy. This result agrees with 
the experience of navigators. in every part 
of the ocean, for, as the vessel proceeds 
from the dense and salt waters of the 
trepical regions towards the lighter and 
fresher waters of higher latitudes, and of 
the polar regions, the color of the sea is 
seen to change from an intense blue to a 
— blue, and green tint. There are, 
owever, numerous exceptions. Green 
seas are met with between the tropics, 
and blue seas are encountered in the 
temperate region, and even within the 
Arctic circle, but these exceptions, far 


from contradicting, only tend to confirm 


the above rule. Thus it is evident that 
an attentive observation of the color of 
the sea may lead to conclusions interest- 
ing and useful not only to the scientific 
inquirer, but also to those hardy men who 
earn their living upon the waters. Both 
the fishermen on the coast and the mar- 
iner upon the high seas take note of the 
color of the water as affording trust- 
worthy indications of the vicinity of land, 
or of the mouth of a river, the depth of 
the water, the presence of a current, etc. 
When the mariner finds himself lost in a 
fog, or when the sky has for days been 
covered with clouds, so as to prevent the 
taking of observations, the color of the 
sea may give him a clue as to his where- 
abouts, and often by this means he has 
been able to save both himself and the 
property entrusted to him from imminent 
destruction. On the other hand, the sci- 
entific traveller may use the color of the 
water as a. trustworthy index of its salt- 
ness and specific gravity, or as a guide in 
following the tack of those great oceanic 
currents which flow from the equator to 
the poles, and return thence as cooling 
streams to temper the heat of the torrid 
zone. The results of recent investiga- 
tions into the causes of the color of 
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the sea, and of the apparent discoloration 
of the sea-water in certain areas of the 
ocean, may be summed up in the follow- 
ing words. The various tints of blue and 
green which constitute what may be called 
the proper color of sea-water, are due to a 
greater or lesser proportion of salt held 
in solution, the color being an intense 
blue when the water is very salt, and 
changing by degrees to a green-blue, or 
blue-green, and green color, as the water 
becomes more fresh. On the other hand, 
the abnormally colored, red, yellow, brown, 
and inky seas owe their appearance to 
the accumulation of large masses of sea- 
weeds, from the gigantic alge, which 
fringe the shores of oceanic islands, to 
the microscopic diatoms; but almost as 
frequently the discoloration is caused by 
myriads of animal organisms collected in 
shoals at the surface of the ocean. A 
discussion on the subject of the color 
of the sea would be incomplete if we 
omitted mention of a phenomenon, per- 
haps more striking and more beautiful 
than any other aspect presented to the eye 
of the wanderer over the trackless ocean — 
we mean the phosphorescence of the sea. 
Who among the sea-loving inhabitants of 
these islands that has not passed, at some 
time or other, a quiet evening hour on the 
deck of a ship, or yacht, or sailing-boat, 
watching the luminous appearances which 
suddenly flash up from the dark depths of 
the sea, and, borne along by the invisible 
waves, finally disappear in the distance! 
At one time, these luminous displays take 
the shape of short bright flashes, and the 
sea seems dotted over with brilliant scin- 
tillating sparks. These are caused by a 
variety of small animals, chiefly crustacea. 
At other times we see large globes, filled 
with a weird, mysterious light, and which, 
phantom-like, rise and fall with the reced- 
ing waves. These are due to the well- 
known medusz, or jelly-fish. Often — 
and this phenomenon seems to be con- 
fined to the seas of the warmer latitudes 
— the waves appear crested with a white 
luminous foam, which in the distance 
melts into one continuous sea of light, 
fairly eclipsing the quiet splendor of the 
starry sky. At such times the track of 
the ship looks like a long avenue of in- 
tense brightness, lighting up the sails and 
rigging. This magnificent display is pro- 
duced by a microscopic animal, known to 
zoologists under the name of Noctiluca. 
Like the Diatoms, it abounds in myriads 
in the surface water of the sea, and, like 
them, its soft living matter is encased in 
a glassy transparent shell. But the most 
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dazzling displays of phosphorescence are 
due to Pyrosoma, a jelly-like cylindrical 
mass measuring from two to ten inches in 
length, with a diameter of from one to 
two inches, and forming a colony of ani- 
mals. These bodies congregate in im- 
mense luminous shoals, floating near the 
sea-surface, and sometimes embracing the 
whole of the visible horizon. When fished 
up from the sea, and touched with the 
fingers, they give out a bright bluish light 
at the point of contact, from whence the 
phosphorescence is seen to spread over 
the whole mass, as the shock or irritation 
rapidly passes from one animal to the 
other until the whole colony is in a blaze. 


From The Spectator. 
CONFIDANTS. 


PEOPLE nowadays often deplore the 
extinction of the old type of servants. 
There are no such servants now as there 
used to be, we are told; wages increase, 
but fidelity decreases; everybody is un- 
settled and aspiring, and there is no 
knowing what we are coming to. The 
last clause is undeniably true, and no 
doubt there is something in the complaint 
altogether; but we must make allowances 
for that rose-colored light which irradiates 
either the past or the future, according to 
the temperament of the observer, but 
which never shines upon the present day. 
We may, perhaps, doubt whether these 
attached and loyal attendants were in all 
respects as agreeable as their successors, 
and whether they would suit a modernized 
race of masters and mistresses. But we 
shall not question their sterling worth, 
and may look back with a touch of kindly 
sentiment, and dwell regretfully on their 
good qualities, after having just given 
warning to an unsatisfactory importation 
from one of our new-fashioned “ offices.” 

The thought of their faithfulness 
prompts us to ask after another person- 
age of former days. If the old-fashioned 
servant is gone, where is the old-fash- 
ioned confidant? Or rather, so com- 
pletely has he vanished, did he ever exist, 
except on the stage, or in the realm of 
romance? The old-fashioned servants 
may still occasionally be found haunting 
the pages of a novel, and even in actual 
flesh and blood, (or shall we rather sa 
skin and bone, when we are dealing wit 
these decrepit survivors of a bygone 
race ?) tottering after and tyrannizing over 
some submissive old master or mistress. 
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But who ever saw an old-fashioned con- 
fidant, the well-bred, sympathetic, dis- 
creet, and devoted being, somewhat more 
substantial than a shadow, yet hardly 
seeming to have a quite independent ex- 
istence, who never deserts, yet never for 
one moment obscures the hero or heroine 
of tragedy and romance? We find them 
in their glory, if we turn a page or two of 
Racine, — Olympe, confidente de Jocaste ; 
Attale, confident de Créon; Nabal, con- 
fident de Mathan; Cléone, confidente 
d’Hermione, and as many more as we 
please, rise up at our summons, and go by 
inadim, yet stately procession. Perlaps 
there were such loyal and single-hearted 
creatures once, finding their respective 
heroes and heroines by some natural 
affinity, and perfectly contented with the 
parts they had to play. At any rate, it 
seems cruel to doubt, if there is a possi- 
bility of belief. After spending their 
lives in effacing themselves, and in wait- 
ing in graceful attitudes till they should 
be required to listen to the hopes and 
sorrows of the principal characters, they 
surely have a right to ask that such long 
self-sacrifice should not be dismissed with 
a hasty denial of its existence. And yet 
if these were the confidants of old times, 
it is impossible to deny that those of the 
present day are a sadly degenerate race. 
Even on the stage, they are not what they 
were. In one of Mr. Browning’s plays we 
are introduced to a prince, and he appears, 
as we feel that he should, with Melchior, 
his confidant. But though Melchior bears 
the time-honored name, it is only needful 
to read a few of his speeches to see that 
he has a touch of the modern spirit. He 
has taken to the study of humai nature, 
he analyzes Berthold, compares him with 
“sundry conquerors ” he has watched be- 
fore, and slips away from his side to lose 
himself among his books. We have, how- 
ever, so utterly lost the simple, old-fash- 
ioned type, that we might count ourselves 
most fortunate could we even finda Mel- 
chior. Our confidants now will have their 
own fears and aspirations, troubles and 
joys. They will occasionally fall in love, 
which no right-minded confidant ever 
would have done, at any rate until his 
principal had overcome all his difficulties, 
and had arrived in safety at the haven of 
wedded bliss. Then, perhaps, he might 
turn to the devoted companion of the 
heroine ; they might celebrate a pale wed- 
ding in the background, and live there, 
not presuming to die till their sympathy 
could no longer be required. But our 
confidants now are sometimes slow of ap- 
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prehension and absorbed in other things, 
—they are bored, they are out of temper, 
they do not give us the advice which we 
intend they shall, they have the tooth- 
ache, they are in a hurry, they are in 
trouble with a law-suit or their love- 
affairs, and expect us to come to an end 
of our tedious stories and listen to theirs. 
They persist in looking at our revelations 
from their own point of view, and our ex- 
perience, which was to astonish and inter- 
est them, is apt to remind them of some- 
thing exactly similar which once happened 
to them, so that they are not astonished 
at all, and are only interested in telling 
us all about the irritating coincidence. 

It is very sad that we must content 
ourselves with this preoccupied and half- 
hearted sympathy, and we might natu- 
rally look back with regret to the devo- 
tion of the old-fashionea confidant. But 
turning the pages in which his patient 
listening is recorded, with just a neat 
speech here and there to mark his deep 
attention, or an ejaculation of wonder or 
anxiety which allows the hero to take 
breath, we may possibly question whether 
we should be able to find the confidences 
necessary for his existence. No one can 
be in a great perplexity, or in a great 
passion of love or hate, or even make a 
great blunder, every day in the week. 
There are times in all our lives when we 
feel rather flat and have not much to say 
for ourselves, and the dumb, unintention- 
al reproach of a confidant, waiting blankly 
in the background till he should be fed 
with the latest revelation of one’s soul, 
would be very terrible. It would be far 
worse than the responsibility of the man 
who called up a demon, and was com- 
pelled to find him constant occupation. 
Spinning ropes out of sea-sand was an 
employment hopeless enough to dispose 
of that difficulty, and there is plenty of 
sea-sand lying about the world; but the 
confidant must be supplied with material 
from the hero’s inner life, and it is diffi- 
cult to understand how the hero could 
undertake it. Thinking it over, we may 
even congratulate ourselves that, if the 
old-fashioned confidant ever existed, he 
has certainly ceased to exist now. Of 
confidences, however, there can be no 
end, since it seems that while the world 
lasts we must needs tell the things we do 
not want told. .The things which we do 
want told can hardly be called confiden- 
tial, though it is true that a considerable 
portion of the blank verse to which the 
subordinates in a tragedy listen must 
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come under that head, and is merely a 
means of conveying to outsiders an im- 
pression of the dignity and the beautiful 
sentiments of the speaker. Nowadays 
we have found a fresh channel for these 
utterances, and may leave it to school- 
girls whispering midnight stories of con- 
quests during the holidays, to claim 
admiration in so direct and simple a fash- 
ion. We have most of us taken to writ- 
ing, and with or without a thin disguise 
can describe our feelings and experiences 
to the world at large, in the hope that it 
may listen to us. But for our true secrets 
we must still go to our friends, and speak 
softly with closed doors. Such confi- 
dence is counted as a proof of friendship, 
and so of course it is, for to whom should 
we turn, if not to a friend, when we are in 
any trouble, and need sympathy and ad- 
vice? Unfortunately, we do not always 
remember that such a sign of trust, while 
affirming past friendship, is by no means 
the best guarantee of friendship for the 
future. On the contrary, it is one of its 
severest tests. There were contracts, 
they say, which were signed of old with a 
drop from the writer’s veins, but a confi- 
dence is sometimes attested with the very 
life-blood of the friendship which it de- 
clares. It is not needful to account for 
this by supposing our secrets to be of so 
dark and terrrible a nature as to alienate 
the friend who listens tothem. Probably 
they are harmless enough, and were re- 
ceived with kindly sympathy. The dan- 
ger to be apprehended is on our side; 
though our friend may be as faithful as 
heart could wish, we may find it difficult 
to forgive him for knowing what we have 
told him. It is as likely as not that we 
never really wanted him to know anything 
about the matter, though we took a great 
deal of trouble to explain it tohim. We 
had been worrying ourselves about some- 
thing we had done, or about something 
we had not done, but which we suspected 
we ought to have done, or we could not 
make up our minds about something we 
had to do, and the worry had so filled our 
thoughts that there was no possibility of 

etting sufficiently far from it to judge it 
impartially. We borrowed his clearer eyes 
for the moment, and were compelled to 
take him with them, even though later 
we might find his knowledge an embar- 
rassment. Without taking into account 
such an obvious awkwardness as confid- 
ing a first love-affair with the desperate 
earnestness suitable to the occasion, and 
feeling tongue-tied and uncomfortable in 
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consequence of having to explain that it 
was really nothing at all, before beginning 
to talk about a second, there may yet be 
cause to regret that we spoke. It is not 
pleasant, for instance, if the face of a 
friend becomes forever associated with an 
uneasy suspicion that he hid a smile 
while listening to our confession. On 
the other hand, it is possible that he may 
have taken us too seriously. The poet 
recommends us to “let the dead past bury 
its dead.” In all probability it will do so 
in its own time, and we shall not pre- 
cisely know when the work is accom- 
plished; but we shall materially hinder it, 
if we are too lavish with our confidences. 
Follies and perplexities, put into definite 
words and uttered aloud, gain a kind of 
independent existence, and have an un- 
pleasant knack of living on in the outer 
world when they have died out of our 
minds. Our confidant, in very kindliness 
of heart, may still think of them in con- 
nection with us, allude to them as impor- 
tant facts, which he will never reveal, and 
keep our dead above ground with his too 
ardent sympathy. And again, there is 
the difficulty of setting any limit to our 
confessions. We say more or less than 
we suppose, according to our listener, and 
might be astonished, could we compare 
what we actually tell with what we imag- 
ine we have told. 

After all, however, there is no great 
harm done, for our confidences are sel- 
dom as interesting to others as to our- 
selves, and most of them pass away, 
leaving only a slight increase of vague 
kindliness. Nine-tenths of them, at the 
very least, must be forgotten with all con- 
venient speed, or the unhappy recipients 
would be cruelly overburdened. Un- 
luckily, this reflection is no comfort to 
anybody who needs it, for the man who 
can really believe that such a fate will 
befall his own confessions is most likely 
too sensible to have any follies to confide. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
CONTRARIETIES OF MEDICINE. 


THERE is not a person now in the down- 
hill of life but who must recollect when 
the principles now in the ascendant were 
dominant once before. Half a century 
ago, say in 1825, a starving system of 
diet was in fashion and was vaunted as a 

eat secret of preserving and restorin 

ealth. “Live on sixpence a day, an 





earn it,” was a maxim in universal favor, 
thought to be potent against the most vio- 
lent or the most insidious forms of dis- 
ease. Anon it was discovered that the 
whole community was being wasted by 
abstinence, and the cure of all disease 
involved a generous —nay, a very high 
— diet; and it was explained to us that 
we were all starving ourselves. We have 
now reverted again to the starving sys- 
tem. The lancet, which was in such uni- 
versal use in the last century, has not yet 
been reintroduced; but there is no sort 
of security that it will not reappear as 
soon as its former reign may be suffi- 
ciently forgotten to allow it to come back 
as a novelty. For fashion, not science, 
rules everything in medicine. One lucky 
man with a good name starts away on a 
tack which is oblique to the prevailing 
mode. His good fortune is noised abroad 
and the whole pack follows him, shouting 
his cries and reciting his maxims, until 
another bold and lucky innovator is able 
to turn the current once more and lead 
off on a new course. Is this a hard judg- 
ment on the profession? We think not. 
But let us consider one of the practices 
to which we have alluded, and ascertain 
how it may support or contradict the crit- 
icism that we have ventured to pass. 
Blood-letting, which was a universal prac- 
tice a century ago, and is altogether dis- 
countenanced now, must be either right 
or wrong. If it was right, then the whole 
profession is to-day following like a flock 
of sheep an erroneous and vicious fash- 
ion. If it is wrong, still, while it was in 
the fashion, all followed it without hesita- 
tion. If it had only been an accidental 
error in the career of true science some 
able and honest men would have lifted up 
their voice against it. The faculty would 
have been divided, and truth would at last 
have prevailed. But there is not the 
least reason to suppose that, until the 
fashion had pretty nearly worn itself out, 
any one doubted the efficacy of blood-let- 
ting. All went for it as unanimously as 
all now oppose it. Nobody was against 
it then; nobody is for it now. This looks 
much more like ignorance guided by fash- 
ion than like science searching for solid 
truth. We are aware that the opinion 
which we have ventured to express has 
been met by an explanation intended to 
vindicate the purely scientific practice of 
medical men in the last century and in 
this. ‘“ Mankind are not the same now,” 
says the apologist, “as they were a hun- 
dred years ago. Copious bleeding on 
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almost all occasions was the right thing 
for constitutions of that day; but modern 
constitutions require a totally different 
treatment. Blood-letting was salutary 
then, but it is decidedly destructive now.” 
This generation is expected, then, to be- 
lieve that habitually and copiously to de- 
plete their veins was good for mankind 
seventy years ago, but that in the present 
day it is undesirable to deprive a human 
being of a drop of his blood. Be it re- 
membered that it is not a modification of 
a practice that is under consideration, but 
a total reversal of it. It might be intelli- 
gible that blood-letting is not as exten- 
sively or as profusely required as it was 
two or three generations ago ; but that is 
not at all the doctrine we are taught. 
Modern practice is, in regard to blood- 
letting, diametrically opposed to the prac- 
tice of the eighteenth century. Does 
anybody believe that we are so entirely 
unlike our fathers and grandfathers as to 
require a diametrically opposite treatment 
to that which was good for them? The 
whole race cannot have so changed in this 
remarkable particular. The same defence 
may be made of the alternative starving 
and feeding; but can we accept the argu- 
ment? Was there a radical change in 
Englishmen’s bodies from 1800 to 1840; 
another from 1840 to 1865; and another 
from the last date to 1879? If not, why 
does medicine vacillate so? Two doctors 
manage to meet each other with steady 
countenances, and we have no doubt two 
augurs could always manage to do the 
same, notwithstanding Cicero’s jest on 
the subject. Men can compose their 
facial muscles when their bread depends 
on their doing so. We adopt to-day what 
we discarded yesterday and esteemed the 
day before. The lancet will have its turn 
again without doubt. Some bold man 
will open a vein and effect a cure. He 
will vaunt his method, and the profession 
will run after him. Itis in the nature of 
man to be fond of novelty; more espe- 
cially is it in the nature of sick men to be 
eager for change. The invalid can judge 
of the insufficiency of that which is, and 
hail with delight something different from 
the long unsuccessful remedies — some- 
thing which once more revives the hope 
of recovery. Thus any practice which 
has been long enough in abeyance to have 
been forgotten can be revived and go 
through another probation, to be again 
rejected and to be superseded by some 
other revival, possibly by the very fancy 
which supplanted it before. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
PINDAR’S HYMN TO PERSEPHONE, 

“Persephone appeared to him in a dream, and com- 
plained that she alone of a!] the gods had had no hymn 
made by him in her honor; but added that he should 
yet praise her in the land of the dead. Ten days after 
this the poet died at Argos. Immediately after, his 
spectre appeared to an aged dame at Thebes, and re- 
cited a new hymn to Persephone; some portion of 
which she was able to commit to writing.”” — See “ Life 
of Pindar” in “* Ancient Classics for English Readers.”’ 

I. 
Ir was the day that tuneful Pindar sent 
To banquet with Apollo; * I, who knew 
Him far from Thebes, sat pondering the in- 
tent 

Of that strange vision, which, revealed to few, 
He trusted to my long-tried faithful breast 
Ere unto Argos he his steps addressed, 


2. 


For ten days gone (’twas thus he told the tale) 

There — revealed his midnight couch be- 
side 

A form majestic, lifting her black veil : 

At once he knew her for King Hades’ bride, 

Awful, yea terrible, yet fair to see, 

With eyes that lit the gloom, Persephone. 


3 

Upon the moonlight splendor of those eyes 

His own, he said, fixed unaverted gaze, 

The while he heard these words: “ Thy mel- 
odies 

Resound, O Pindarus ! each high god’s praise ; 

Each goddess’ might and beauty make they 
known 

Save one; they leave unhymned my praise 
alone. 


4. 

Why, Pheebus’ nursling ! why, thus wrong my 

fame ? 
Why weave no garland of fair song for me? 
Is this well done to slight my holy name? 
But yet thou, too, shalt praise Persephone, 
Not here, near waters bright by Dircé fed, — 
By darker waves, in kingdom of the dead.” 


I mused on this: night came, and with it stood 
Pindar by me, changed since I saw him last ; 
All signs of age were gone, his altered mood 
Showed solemn joy, as one who had o’erpassed 
The boundaries of our life, and all things seen 
As gods behold them in their light serene. 


6. 


He held the lyre no more ; but full, rich song 

Flowed from his lips like stream that swells 
in might ; 

He praised Persephone, the fair, the strong, 

The gentle, — then he vanished from my sight. 

With me some fragments of that song re- 
main, — 

Take them, poor echoes of a lofty strain! 


* “ Pindar to —- with the god,’”’ was proclaimed 


by the sacristan at Delphi, each night, before he closed 


the temple door. 
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THE HYMN. 
1st Strophe. 
Hail ! thou whose crown, 
Not made of gold, gleams bright when gold is 
dimmed, 
Not twined of roses, blooms when roses die, 
Persephone! by me till now unhymned ; 
Till now, — but now mine eye 
Hath seen thee, and I praise thee. Thou far 
down 
Wast carried, under Enna’s plain, 
In wider realms to rise again, 
And share his throne whose awful frown 
Shakes all that live with dread, 
Whose smile a on the righteous 
dead. 


1st Antistrophe. 
' Spouse of a king 
Who rules his subjects with such gentle sway 
That none from out of all that myriad band 
Has ever sought his Jaws to disobey, 
Or to escape his hand,* 
Thou canst not mourn for thy long-vanished 
spring, 
Or pant to share the hollow mirth, 
Or see the fitful lights of earth, 
Now that a steadier radiance fling 
Round thee, with splendor pure, 
The rays no night can quench nor mist ob- 
scure, 


2d Strophe. 
Hail! awful queen! 
Thou, who the earthen vessel shatterest, 
Giving to sight 
The gem within, till now unseen ! 
Thou, who dost wave thy wand and scatterest 
The phantom host, 
That eager troop around 
The seekers after light ! 
Thou bringer-forth to view of treasures lost ; 
By whose pure hands the coils that life has 
bound 
In tangled maze, are straight unwound ! 


2d Antistrophe. 
Hail! gracious one! 
Who liftest up from earth, safe carrying, 
Mighty and kind, 
The traveller whose long march is done ; 
Who longed for thy white feet, far tarrying 
On distant hill, 
As heavier grew his load 
As fiercer blew the wind : 
Once on thy bosom, he forgets all ill ; 
Borne in thine arms, o’er ocean’s trackless 


road, 
To island, of the blessed abode. 


3@ Strophe. 
Hail! Lady of fair flowers, 
More lasting than on earth that grow ; 
For these with morning blow, 
Ope wide at noon, and droop at eventide : 
But those that deck thy bowers 
Bloom on, a fadeless glory and a pride. 


* See Socrates in Plato’s Dialogues. 
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No worm is at their root, 
And, when they turn to fruit, 
It keeps the promise of its birth. 
Nay more, within thy garners safe abide 
The sheaves we toiled to raise, but might not 
bind on earth. 


3d Antistrophe. 
Hail ! thou who dost unite 
The severed once by change, or death ! 
Where turf, thy trees beneath, 
Spreads green and smooth in many an 
open glade, 
Friend after friend to sight 
Steps forth, and greets us from the holy 
shade. 
No whisper breathe they sad, — 
Their brows are clear and glad. 
There Orpheus meets Eurydice, 
Antigone her brethren ; nor afraid 
Is now the Theban king to bless his chil- 
dren three. 


4th Strophe. 
Hail! Cleanser, hail ! 
Whose holy touch removes thestain, 
The blot from sire to children cleaving, 
Which men have washed, and 
washed, in vain. 
“To-morrow ’twill be gone,” Hope cries, 
deceiving ; 
Yet prayer and effort fail. 
But thou hast lustral waters, far 
More cleansing than in temples 


are; 
Their dew makes pure at once; and, 
clean again, 
Within thy halls we stand, for gladness 
scarce believing. 


4th Antistrophe. 
Hail! Giver great 
To man of his desire, long sought, 
But unaccomplished! Thou, his wish 
fulfilling, 
Dost give him what he grasped 
by thought 
Awhile, but vainly; 
chilling 
Still followed soon or late. 
Earth’s gitts to shadows turns thy 
hand : 
Earth’s dreams it bids substantial 
stand 
Around us, into 
brought ; 
Our heart’s deep thirst with love, our mind’s 
with wisdom stilling. 


Epode. 
Hail! dealer of true praise ! 
With thee the tinsel fades, the diamond 
glows. 
Hail! Mighty Teacher, hail! 
dost disclose 
The secret hid from man for many days ; 
Thy hand unseals his eyelids, and he 
knows 
The God he sought in vain on earth by wind- 


ing wa’ 
— E. J. H. 


disappointment 


life from shadows 


Thou 





